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The Party of the People 


FORWARD-LOOKING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 26, 1952 


OU know it’s early in the morning, and it’s getting 
earlier. Certain things have to be done here tonight. 

While I appreciate immensely this grand reception 

which you’ve given me, I’ll appreciate it a lot more now if 

you'll be quiet and let me do my job and get the new Presi- 
dential nominee here so he can make his acceptance speech. 

It’s been a grand day for me. The people here have had 
a great and a magnificent convention. I’ve been watching 
conventions and listening to them ever since I’ve been old 
enough and this in my opinion is the greatest Democratic 
convention ever held. 

You’ve demonstrated here for all the world to see that the 
Democratic party is the party of the people. You’ve had a 
free convention. You’ve made your rules. You've adopted 
a platform. You have met the issues head on—the only way 
to meet them. You've stood by the principles that make the 
Demecratic party great. You’ve adopted a platform that 
says what it means and means what it says. You’ve laid down 
a winning program and you’ve nominated a winner for the 
next President of the United States. 

You are going out of this convention much stronger than 
when you came in. One of the things that impressed me as I 
watched this convention on television—and I missed very 
little of it—is the wealth of good men of great ability that 
we have in the Democratic party. 

I’ve never worried about the outcome of this convention 
because all those placed in nomination have been unusually 
fine men and able leaders. I don’t know of any time that 
our party has better men to choose from, and we have had a 
lot of good men in the Democratic party. 

The only trouble was we had to seek one and leave the 
others out. It was hard to make a choice among these great 
leaders but the choice that we’ve made is one that we can 
all get behind. 

We are going out of here an inspired and fighting party 





dedicated to the welfare of the people. We are bound 
win this election. 

Now, four years ago I told the Democratic Convention in 
Philadelphia that Senator Barkley and I were going out anj 
win in 1948 and that’s just what we did. There are a | 
of people who didn’t believe me. They turned out to be 
wrong. I’m telling you now that Adlai Stevenson is going ty 
win in 1952. 

We are going to win in 1952 the same way we won iy 
1948. And I pledge you now that I am going to take gy 
coat off and do everything I can to help you win. 

Now, the Republicans can’t understand why it is th 
Democrats keep on winning elections. They think ther 
some kind of a trick in it and they have just about gone cray 
trying to find out what that trick is. 

You know the real reason the Democrats win election 
is a perfectly simple reason. Because the Democratic pary 
gives the American people the kind of government they wan, 


Party REcorp 


The people of America march forward. Think of whe 
our nation has done in twenty years of Democratic leader. 
ship. Think of it—a country rescued from disaster and made 
the greatest and strongest nation in the history of the world, 

We have 62,000,000 jobs—62,000,000 people at work- 
the highest living standards in the history, the best dist: 
bution of income mankind ever saw, more leisure, great: 
freedom and better health and more security for the aver 
age man than any people ever before in the history of th 
world. 

Now, every four years Republican leaders—men of littk 
faith and no vision, they wouldn’t be Republicans if they 
weren’t that way—they come forth and try to stop tk 
progress of a mighty people. Well, they’re at it again thi 
year. 
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They are determined and powerful and they’re going to 
throw all their forces into the campaign. They have money. 
They are going to throw millions of dollars into their at- 
ympt to deceive and confuse the American people and stop 
this onward march. 

Well, now, in 1948 we didn’t have any money. There were 
‘mes when I couldn’t get the train out of the station, when 
| was out on that whistle-stop tour. And you know what 
happened, don’t you? We made ’em like it. And then there 
were a lot of people who thought the Democratic Party was 
a great party and we managed to pay our bills, but it all 
happened afterward. 

[ think, and it’s been my experience ever since I’ve been in 
politics, that when you want to win an election you go out 
and win it on the merits and convince the people of what 
you are for instead of what the other fellow is trying to 
give ‘em. ; : 

That’s exactly my policy and that’s exactly what’s going 
to happen this time. 

Now, these Republicans have nearly all of the newspapers 
and magazines on their side. “hey may have and probably 
will have public opinion polls in 1952. Well, the pollsters 
and the press in 1948 acted like Kipling’s monkey conven- 
tion in his famous jungle book. You know, the monkeys had 
aconvention and the head old simian got up and made state- 
ments and made statements and he kept on making that 
statement and finally the concourse said it must be so, we 
all say so, it must be so, we all say so. 

It turned out a little differently in 1948. You know 
those pollsters and press men should have conferred with 
the people instead of holding monkey meetings among them- 
selves. 

ACCUSES THE Press 


The press controls big business. Look at the advertising 
pages if you don’t believe it. It’s always been against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It has always been against me. If it was for 
me I’d know I was wrong. We've gone ahead in spite of it 
because the people in five elections in a row have shown they 
don’t pay any attention to what newspapers tell ’em. 

The smart writers can’t fool the hard-headed voters of 
the United States of America. 

Now, the Republicans have bad records and they have no 
program. People are not going to pay any attention to men 
who've been opposing everything the people have wanted for 
the last twenty years. They know that the Republican 
reactionaries have fought against every measure that made 
our country prosperous at home and powerful abroad. 

Now, here’s what they’ve been against. The Republicans 
have been against Social Security. They’ve been against price 
supports to farmers. They have been against fair labor stand- 
ards laws. They’ve been against T. V. A. and rural electri- 
fication and low-cost power. They’ve been against housing 
programs and rent controls, against measures to strengthen 
national defense and against measures of peaceful cooper- 
ation with the other nations of the world. 

And this year they have made it perfectly plain they are 
going backward and not forward. They have their 1920 
model in reverse just to be sure. In the 1952 platform the 
Republicans endorse the Taft-Hartley Act lock, stock and 
barrel, 

Well, here we are. They offer something—Taft-Hartley. 

ey come out against Federal aid to education. They 
Promise to cut the farmer loose to take his chances in the 
market place. They want to put him into the hands of the 
loan sharks and have the courts foreclose him again. They 
weasel on civil rights. Read their civil-rights paragraph and 


then read our paragraph on civil rights and see which one 
you want. 


They promise to remove price controls and scuttle rent 
controls. They’re always for something that will hurt the 
people and help special privilege. 


Recatts EicgHtietH CoNncrREss 


Now, wonder of wonders—this is something you can write 
home about—they even endorse the Eightieth Congress. Can 
you beat that? That discredited Eightieth Congress. Well, 
the Republicans are for two things. They’re for Taft- 
Hartley and they are for that discredited Eightieth Congress. 

That’s just about as forward looking as they ever get. 
They’re looking back all the time. 

This country won’t listen to men who want to turn back 
the clock, men who want to run the car in reverse instead 
of high gear. And that’s what they want to do. 

The country is not going to choose leaders who have no 
faith in the people. This country is not going to turn over 
prosperity to men who would sacrifice the many to protect 
the privileges of the few. And that’s Republican policy 
from start to finish. 

I don’t think the country is going to tuin the safety of 
this country over to men who are more concerned in cutting 
the budget than they are with stopping communism. 

Now, this country is determined to go forward and go 
forward in high gear. The people of this country are far 
ahead of most politicians and they always are. People are 
not afraid of new ideas. They want the Government to go 
ahead with the measures that are necessary to realize the un- 
limited opportunities America offers for increasing the hap- 
piness and welfare of the people of this great country. That 
is why the people will turn this year as they have in the 
past to the party of progress—to the Democratic party, the 
party of the people. 

They will turn to us because we have a program for go- 
ing forward. It is a program of concrete practical measures 
written down in black-and-white in the platform in words 
that are as plain and easy to understand as is possible. 

Now, our greatest program is for world peace. First of 
all, ours is a program for peace in the world. This is a 
program to which we have dedicated ourselves with all our 
hearts. We are determined to avoid World War Three. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Everything I have done since I took office has been di- 
rected toward this single goal—preserving the peace of the 
world. 

The foundation of our program for peace is the United 
Nations. I am fully convinced that if we keep working at it 
the United Nations will become what it is intended to be— 
the parliament of man and the federation of the world. 
That’s what we are looking forward to. 

To support the United Nations we have pledged our 
honor. We have backed up this pledge with our resources 
and our armed might. We created a Marshall Plan and a 
Mutual Security Program. We created the North Atlantic 
Treaty and joined it. We have entered into security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific. We have met aggression in Korea 
and we have stopped it there. 

By these facts we have given hope and faith to those who 
live in the shadow of conquest and those in the slave world 
of communism. By these acts we have created a company 
of allies and a chain of defense to protect this beloved coun- 
try of ours. But we know a lasting peace cannot be won by 
force alone. We know that peace must mean bread and 
justice and opportunity and freedom for all the people in the 
world. That’s why we have pledged our aid and help to 
other nations to help themselves to go forward. That is why 
we have launched Point Four Program. 
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Point Four is good business for us and for our friends in 
the underdeveloped countries of the world. For them and 
for us it means more trade, more markets and more prosper- 
ity and a better supply of raw materials. But Point Four is 
much more than that. Point Four is the helping hand we 
extend to the farmer in Egypt, to the undernourished child 
in India, to the impoverished laborer in Iran, Iraq and 
Syria. 

Arp From ABROAD 


Now, I want to remind you of something. This country 
in its development stage had investments from Germany and 
France and from Holland and Great Britain which helped 
us to develop railroads and mines and cattle ranches and 
that’s one of the things that has made this country great. 

Now, when those countries became involved in two world 
wars within a generation they had to withdraw those funds 
and use them for their protection. We are in the position 
now of making the world entirely safe for democracy if we 
don’t crawl in a shell and act selfish and foolish. 

Point Four is the way to help. Point Four is the way we 
can help people to help themselves. Point Four is not a 
give-away program. Point Four is something that in a long 
run will keep our production machine busy from now on if 
we can just raise the standard of living of all the rest of the 
world as much as 2 per cent. 

We must keep this lamp alight and shining because it is a 
symbol for the world of our humane Americanism, of our 
friendship for all people—people of all races and all creeds 
who want to lift themselves up and build a better life for 
themselves and their children. Point Four is the way to 
make freedom work for millions and millions of people. 
That’s why it’s one of our strongest weapons against the 
spread of communism. 

I must say to you, my friends, that when I speak of our 
foreign policy I speak with great pride, for our foreign pol- 
icy is one of the greatest achievements of this country or 
any other country in all the history of the world. 

My good friends, we have finally stepped into the leader- 
ship which Almighty God intended us to assume a generation 
ago. 

But the Democratic party has a forward-looking domestic 
program to match its forward-looking foreign policy. We 
know that one will not work without the other. To meet 
our responsibilities to the world we must have a strong and 
prosperous United States of America. 

The Democratic party has a program for strengthening 
our country and improving the life of every person in it. 
We will carry on the fight for the progress of the American 
farmer including strong price supports for farm products 
and a soil conservation program that really works. 


TaArFt-HartTLey AcT 


We will carry on the fight for fair wages and good work- 
ing conditions for American labor and we will fight for the 
repeal of that good-for-nothing Taft-Hartley Act. 

It’s a snare and a delusion, that Taft-Hartley thing is. It 
doesn’t get you anywhere and it’s not going anywhere itself. 

We'll carry on the fight for strong wage and price con- 
trols to protect the buying power of the white collar work- 
ers and the people of fixed incomes. We'll carry on the 
fight for real competitive enterprise against monoply. We'll 
carry on the fight for increased benefits and greater cover- 
age under the Social Security law. We'll carry on the fight 
for Federal aid to education to help the United States meet 
the crisis confronting our schools. 

We'll carry on the fight to develop our natural resources 


ee, 


for the benefit of all the people and not for such Privay 
monopolies. We'll carry on the fight to bring decent housigg 
within the reach of all our people at prices they can aflor4 
to pay. We will carry on the fight to bring better health ty 


_all our people. We'll carry on the fight for the full] Proter. 


tion of civil rights for all our citizens in all parts of the 
country without regard to race, religion or national origin 
Now these elements of the Democratic program are an 
empty promises. ‘hey are plans for action. ' 
I was elected in 1948 because the people wanted thes 
things done and they believed that a Democratic Presiden: 
and a Democratic Administration would work for human 
progress and that’s exactly what we've been doing. 
We've worked and fought to translate the hopes anj 
dreams of the American people into reality. We've gone 
ahead to expand opportunities for young people, to help the 
aged and afHlicted, to make American homes more secur 
against sickness and disaster, to open the way to good jn. 
comes and greater freedom for all. And now, now in this 
year 1952, the world is moving into the atomic age. 
The American people know that the way to fulfill tk 
promise of the future is to stick with the progressive policies 
that have been pioneered by the Democratic party, this greg 
party of ours. The people know that we are interested no 
only in the next election. We are interested in the ney 
generation. 


“New Day” 


We are standing at the threshold of a new day in huma 
history, the day when men’s lives will be changed bevond 
anything we can imagine. By the giant of science, by the de. 
velopments like electronics, super-sonic speeds and atomic 
energy we are at the end of an era and the beginning of an. 
other. We face the greatest age in the history of the world, 

I wish I was 18 instead of 68 so I could see it develop to 
its conclusion. 

The program that the Democratic Party faces is toward 
this new day. ‘This administration has been working to 
bring this new day into being. We have put the resources of 
the government behind the development of these miracles of 
science. At present we must devote these new inventions in 
great part to defense. But if we can establish world peace, 
and we are going to establish it, then we can turn these new 
inventions to improving the lot of mankind. 

We can look forward to the day when the people of this 
land of all the world will have a better life than any they 
have known before. The prospects are simply fantastic and 
simply beyond the imagination. 

It is God’s will, I am sure, that all this new energy, al 
this new scientific progress and research should be placed at 
man’s disposal for reasons other than man’s destruction. 

You and I are determined that they shall be used to make 
a better world for all of God’s children, a world of peace and 
plenty, a world of freedom and understanding, a world of 
democracy and faith. We have faith in the future of the 
world. We have faith in the future of this great country 
of ours. We believe in an expanding America. We believe 
that democracy is but another name for growth. 

We believe in a nation and a world in which every living 
person and every child to be born may have an opportunity 
to grow in all ways, to grow in mind and in heart and in 
body, to grow in the things of the spirit, to enjoy health and 
opportunity and happiness and an increasing share of worldly 
goods. And above all else, to grow in freedom. 

We believe in an unlimited America. Unlike our Repub 
lican opponents, we would not limit our goals to the narrow 
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compass of our fears. Instead we will extend our goals to 
match our hopes. 

The essence of American belief in the future is faith. We 
have overcome adversity and triumphed again and again 
over foes and fears because we are a confident and optimistic 
people. Our faith will sustain us in the future as it has in 
the past if we remember to act upon it. 


The way to live up to our faith is by working and voting 


for a better and a brighter future. The Touchstone of our 
hopes is the ballot box. It is there we affirm our beliefs 
that things can and will be better for us all. 

Throughout the past twenty years in five Presidential elec- 
tions millions of confident Americans have gone to their 
polling places and there pledged their faith in America un- 
limited and in a world unrestrained by fear and force. They 
did that by voting the Democratic ticket and that is exactly 
what they are going to do in November. 


‘| Accept Your Nomination and Your Program” 


“T WILL GIVE TO YOU ALL I HAVE” 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Candidate for President of the United States 
Acceptance Speeches delivered at Chicago, Illinois, July 26, 1952 


that all of you news men have suffered. I’m sorry 
that you’ve had to maintain your vigil here for sev- 
eral days. 

I’m deeply moved by what has taken place tonight and I 
have never been more conscious of the appalling responsi- 
bilities of the office. I did not seek it. I did not want it. 

| am, however, persuaded that to shirk it, to evade, to de- 
cline, would be to repay honor with dishonor. 

[ shall go now to the convention hall and accept the nomi- 
nation of the Democratic party. 

My party reached its decision openly and fairly. It has 
asked of me nothing except that I give such poor talents as 
| have to the service of my country. That I will do and 
gladly on behalf of the millions for whom my party speaks ; 
and 1 hope on behalf of millions more. I feel no exultation 
and no sense of triumph whatever; nothing but humbleness 
and humility. 

And like all of us in need, I shall ask my God to nourish 
my spirit and to give me the strength and the courage for 
this great undertaking in the great hour of history. 

Thank you. 


Ps: let me say how much I regret the inconvenience 


ForMAL ACCEPTANCE 


I accept your nomination—and your program. 

I should have preferred to hear those words uttered by a 
stronger, wiser, better man than myself. 7 

None of you can wholly appreciate what is in my heart. 
I can only hope that you may understand my words. They 
will be few. 

I have not sought the honor you have done me. I would 
not seek it because I aspired to another office, which was the 
full measure of my ambition. One does not treat the highest 
office within the gift of the people of Illinois as an alterna- 
tive or a consolation prize. 

I would not seek your nomination for the Presidency be- 
cause the burdens of that office stagger the imagination. Its 
potential for good or evil now and in the years of our lives 
smothers exultation and converts vanity to prayer. 

I have asked the merciful Father of us all to let this cup 
pass from me. But from such dread responsibility one does 
not shrink in fear, in self-interest, or in false humility. 

So, “If this cup may not pass away from me, except I 
drink it, Thy will be done.” 

That my heart has been troubled, that I have not sought 
this nomination, that I could not seek it in good conscience, 
that I would not seek it in honest self-appraisal, it is not to 


say that I value it the less. Rather it is that I revere the 
office of President of the United States. 


No Dovst oF VICTORY 


And now that you have made your decision I will fight to 
win that office with all my heart and soul. With your help, 
I have no doubt that we will win. 

You have summoned me to the highest mission within the 
gift of any people. I could not be more proud. Better men 
than I were at hand for this mighty task, and I owe to you 
and to them every resource of mind and strength that I 
possess to make your deed of today a good one for our coun- 
try and our party. I am confident, too, that your selection of 
a candidate for Vice President will strengthen me and our 
party immeasurably in the hard, implacable work that lies 
ahead for all of us. 

I know you join with me in gratitude and respect for the 
great Democrats and leaders of our generation whose names 
you have considered here in this convention, whose vigor, 
character and devotion to the Republic have won the respect 
of countless Americans and enriched our party. 

I shall need them, we shail need them, because I have not 
changed in any respect since yesterday. Your nomination, 
awesome as I find it, has not enlarged my own capacities. So 
I shall be profoundly grateful and emboldened by their 
comradeship and fealty. 

Let me say, too, that I have been heartened by the con- 
duct of this convention. You have argued and disagreed be- 
cause as Democrats you care and care deeply. But you have 
disagreed and argued without calling each other liars and 
thieves, without despoiling our best traditions in naked, 
shameless struggles for power. 

And you have written a platform that neither equivocates, 
contradicts nor evades. 

You have restated our party’s record, its principles and its 
purposes, in language that none can mistake, and with a 
firm confidence in justice, freedom and peace on earth that 
will raise the hearts and hopes of mankind for the day when 
no one rattles a saber and no one drags a chain. 


TrousBLes ALL AHEAD 


For all these things, for unity, vigor and vision, I am 
grateful to you. But I feel no exultation, no sense of tri- 
umph. Our troubles are all ahead of us. 

Some will call us appeasers; others will say we are the 
war party. 

Some will say we are reactionary. 
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Others will say we stand for socialism. 

There will be the inevitable cries of “throw the rascals 
out”; “it’s time for a change”; and so on and on. 

We'll hear all those things and many more besides. But 
we will hear nothing that we have not heard before. I am 
not too much concerned with partisan denunciation, epithets 
and abuse, because the working man, the farmer, the thought- 
ful business man, all know that they are better off than ever 
before and that the greatest danger to free enterprise in this 
country died with the great depression under Democratic 
blows. 

Nor am I afraid that the two-party system is in danger. 
Certainly the Republican party looked brutally alive here a 
couple of weeks ago, and I mean both Republican parties! 
Nor am I afraid that the Democratic party is old and fat 
and indolent. 

After 150 years it has been old for a long time; and it 
will never be indolent as long as it looks forward and not 
back, as long as it commands the allegiance of the young and 
hopeful who dream the dreams and see the visions of a better 
America and a better world. 


No CHANGE FOR OWN SAKE 


You will hear many sincere and thoughtful people ex- 
press concern about the continuation of one party in power 
for twenty years. I do not belittle this attitude. But change 
for the sake of change has no merit. 

If our greatest hazard is preservation of the values of 
Western civilization, in our self-interest alone, if you please, 
is it the part of wisdom to change for the sake of change to 
a party with a split personality; to a leader, whom we all 
respect, but who has been called upon to minister to a hope- 
less case of political schizophrenia? 

If the fear is corruption in official position, do you believe 
with Charles Evans Hughes that guilt is personal and knows 
no party? Do you doubt the power of any political leader, 
if he has the will to do so, to set his own house in order 
without his neighbors’ burning it down? 

What does concern me, in common with thinking par- 
tisans of both parties, is not just winning the election, but 
how it is won, how well we can take advantage of this great 
quadrennial opportunity to debate issues sensibly and soberly. 
I hope and pray that we Democrats, win or lose, can cam- 
paign not as a crusade to exterminate the opposing party, as 
our opponents seem to prefer, but as a great opportunity to 
educate and elevate a people whose destiny is leadership, not 
alone of a rich, prosperous, contented country as in the past, 
but of a world in ferment. 

And more important than winning the election is govern- 
ing the nation. That is the test of a political party—the 
acid, final test. When the tumult and the shouting die, 


when the bands are gone and the lights are dimmed, there is 
the stark reality of responsibility in an hour of history 
haunted with those gaunt, grim specters of strife, dissension 
and materialism at home, and ruthless, inscrutable and hos. 
tile power abroad. 

The ordeal of the twentieth century—the bloodiest, most 
turbulent age of the Christian era—is far from over. Sacri. 
fice, patience, understanding and implacable purpose may be 
our lot for years to come. 

Let’s face it. Let’s talk sense to the American people, 
Let’s tell them the truth, that there are no gains without 
pains, that this is the eve of great decisions, not easy deci- 
sions, like resistance when you’re attacked, but a long, pa. 
tient, costly struggle which alone can assure triumph over 
the great enemies of men—war and poverty and tyranny— 
and the assaults upon human dignity which are the most 
grievous consequences of each. 

Let’s tell them that the victory to be won in the twentieth 
century, this portal to the golden age of man, mocks the pre- 
tensions of individual acumen and ingenuity. For it is a 
citadel guarded by thick walls of ignorance and mistrust 
which do not fall before the trumpets’ blast or the poli- 
ticians’ imprecations. hey must be directly stormed by the 
hosts of courage, morality and wisdom, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, unafraid of ugly truth, contemptuous of lies, half 
truths, circuses and demagoguery. 


THE Party oF EVERYONE 


The people are wise—wiser than the Republicans think. 
And the Democratic party is the people’s party, not the 
labor party, not the farmers’ party, not the employers’ party 
—it is the party of no one because it is the party of everyone. 

That is our ancient mission. Where we have deserted it 
we have failed. With your help there will be no desertion 
now. Better we lose the election than mislead the people; 
better we lose than misgovern the people. 

Help us to do the job in this autumn of campaign and 
conflict; help me to do the job in these years of darkness, 
doubt and crisis that stretch beyond the horizon of tonight’s 
happy vision, and we will justify our glorious past and the 
loyalty of silent millions who look to us for compassion, un- 
derstanding and honest purpose. Thus we will serve our 
great tradition greatly. 

I ask of you all you have; I will give to you all I have, 
even as he who came here tonight and honored me, as he 
has honored you—the Democratic party—by a lifetime of 
service and bravery that will find him an imperishable page 
in the history of the republic and of the Democratic party— 
President Harry S. Truman. 

And finally, in the staggering task you have assigned me, 
I shall always try “to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with my God.” 


What We Want America to Be 


TEN POSITIVE PROPOSALS THAT ARE ATTAINABLE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
Delivered to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Los Angeles, California, August 5, 1952 


OMMANDER FRANK HILTON, Governor 
Warren, distinguished guests, and my comrades, 
their families and friends: 

Any man honored by such a group as this must admit that 
his first sensation is that of deep humility. Humility must be 
the emotion because no man can be given a prize that has 


anything to do with military service unless he remembers 
that that award represents bitterness and grief. 

It represents those things that we would like to leave be- 
hind us, that we have thought more than once in our national 
history we have left behind us. 


In such circumstances the most a recipient of such an 
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award can do is to acknowledge the debt of all of us and to 
those who have paid the price to pledge himself that he shall 
do all in his power to make certain that those who carry 
disabling wounds out of our wars shall never suffer, shall 
never want. The orphan and the widow of those who sleep 
peneath the crosses shall never be forgetten and shall never 
want. ; haat : 

But equal with this feeling of humility is one of extraordi- 
nary pride, pride that a group of comrades and associates, a 
great group such as is represented in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, should find one of their members worthy of the award 
just presented me. 

There is a special comradeship that exists between men 
that have seen the sights of battlefields on a foreign shore. 
It is one that is never broken throughout the longest of lives. 

To every one of my comrades who has a part in awarding 
this Bernard Baruch medal to me, I say, “Thank you,” very 
deeply and very sincerely. And then again, there is my 
respect and admiration and affection for the man in whose 
name this medal is given, Bernard Baruch. 

As long ago as World War I he was the director of our 
mobilization effort and one of the great figures that brought 
victory in that war. Between the wars, he never ceased to 
point out to all who would listen the lessons of that first 
war and what we had to do to remain safe, particularly in 
the field of economic strength, that no one would dare again 
repeat the mad venture of World War I. But his words 
were not heeded. 

I was one of those who for the past quarter century has 
had the privilege of sitting at his feet and listening to his 
words of wisdom, words that are still mighty. Beyond this, 
he is one of those who has shown to us that if a man forgets 
all else except service to country, then indeed the country 
will remember him with respect and affection. 

I trust that all of you old comrades of mine will allow 
me to speak about something that is always dear to our 
hearts. A special endearment it has for the hearts of vet- 
erans, our country, its future. 

In those years when we were fighting to defeat Germany 
and Japan, it was my privilege to talk time and again to 
hundreds, even thousands, of individuals about what was in 
their hearts. Since then, I have continued that practice. 

During the war, of course, the first two questions always 
asked of any one in authority and, of course, I was one of the 
brass, was first, “General, when do we go home?” and sec- 
ond, “What is it going to be like when we do go home?” 

For each of us carried in his heart his own picture of 
America. It was a very intimate, cherished picture of Amer- 
ica. It was what he was defending; it was what he was 
fighting for. And he could not help it as he thought of those 
things. After all, we were all homesick. We could not help 
wondering what America was going to look like when we 
returned to our dear ones and to our own hearthstone. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, when the Almighty gave us 
victory in World War II, he gave us another opportunity, 
another chance. He gave us an opportunity to make this 
America what we want it to be. Many a time I have stopped 
asoldier. I talked to him about these things and through the 
years I gradually began to put down in sort of notes of my 
own those things that I thought all of us wanted, those fea- 
tures that were common to the dreams, the dream-pictures, 
let us say, of all of us. 

Now, with your indulgence, I am going to recite these 
particular points. They do not constitute a program of im- 
possibilities. ‘They are merely the things that those soldiers 
who have fought for America have wanted, want now, and 
can have, provided each of us does his civic duty all the way 


from the wards and the precincts, the blocks on which we 
live, right on through all the civic responsibilities that fall 
upon the foremost of this great and free country. 

And I think the first of these items that is common to the 
dreams of all of us is this, and I state them in forms of posi- 
tive proposals and aspirations: 


1. To increase America’s strength, her spiritual, creative 
and material strength. None of us to leave anything undone 
in order to make certain that that strength reaches the maxi- 
mum for which we can possibly have any use. 

2. To win a just and lasting peace secured by the entire 
strength of the free world. Each of us can help to see that 
that peace is not violated. 


3. To build a prosperity not based on war. Each of us can 
help take the great resources of this country, the great gen- 
iuses of our people, our scientific brains, to make certain that 
we have a prosperity that brings to each and every one of 
us of 156,000,000 people the most that it is possible to de- 
velop in this country. 

4. To make America’s promise of equality a living fact 
for every single American. In this, each of us can have a 
part. We can treat our neighbor as an equal. We can treat 
everyone with whom we come in contact as an equal and in 
doing so we we will be elevating ourselves. 

5. To strengthen and extend every measure for the secur- 
ity and welfare of our people. 

6. To protect the earnings and savings of the people from 
the double toll of high prices and high taxes. 

7. To serve the worthy interests of every group of our 
people, yet make the test of every policy, is it good for Amer- 
ica? Ladies and gentlemen, there is no other index by which 
any proposal, no other yardstick by which any one idea in 
the foreign or domestic field should ever be measured. 

8. We can insist on restoring honesty to Government. 

9. To insure, by means which guard our basic rights, that 


those who serve in Government are Americans of loyalty 
and dedication. 

10. To revive in every American the faith that he can 
achieve a better future for himself and his family. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have written these ten points be- 
cause, as I said, I believe they represent the outline, the skele- 
ton of the dream of the soldiers with whom I have served. 
I believe also they are attainable. I believe if Bernie Baruch 
were here tonight he would subscribe to every one of them. 
He would be one with you in saying, “We can do it.” We 
will do it because we are Americans. 

And let me assert my faith, this faith in America. There 
is no human task, nothing within the realm of. possibility, 
that the combined dedicated strength of 156,000,000 people 
cannot do, 

If we will dedicate our minds to worthy purposes, lift up 
our hearts in determination that it shall be done, there is no 
foreign power that can challenge us. There is no task in 
the foreign field that can defeat our leadership, our efforts 
to make it strong to serve our interests and the interests of 
others in the free world. 

There is nothing at home or abroad that can make the 
cheek of an American blanch—that can make him tremble. 
All he has to do is to say, “I am one of 156,000,000 of which 
I am proud, and I will humbly attempt to do my duty.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, again permit me to thank you 
most sincerely for awarding me this first medal of the 
Bernie Baruch designation by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
My humble thanks. 
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The Secrets of American Capitalism 


WHY AMERICAN ECONOMY IS SO MUCH MORE PRODUCTIVE 
By PHILIP CORTNEY, President, Coty International Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Society of Civil Engineers of France, Paris, France, June 26, 1952 


SHALL attempt to explain the sources of strength and 

vitality of American capitalism, or, if you like, why the 

American economy is so much more productive than that 
of Western Europe. It is not my intention to make either 
invidious comparisons or to solicit your admiration for what 
has become to be known as the “American Miracle”. I shall 
only make an objective exposé and I shall attempt an inter- 
pretation of acts and events which have given rise to what 
we call American capitalism so as to distinguish it from 
European capitalism. If I had to invite your approbation it 
would be rather for the high morality of American capital- 
ism and particularly for its leaders. Indeed, their motiva- 
tions in life are imbued with a great dose of idealism, and 
their actions are guided by a deep-rooted consciousness of the 
moral precepts of Christianity. 

The responsibility of the United States in the gravity of 
the 1929 depression is considerable, and I have the most seri- 
ous misgivings as to the possible or probably consequences of 
our present errors in the field of monetary policies, labor 
unions, farm price policies, tariffs, etc. The social and polit- 
ical consequences of the impact of the evil combination of 
politicians and labor unions on American capitalism, even 
if satisfactory to the aspiration of the masses, have some very 
disquieting aspects. Unless I am grossly mistaken, the future 
of economic liberalism in the world will be determined in 
the United States in the years to come. 


I 


A few figures will make it possible for me to go right to 
the heart of my subject. 

The United States produces approximately 40% of the 
world production of all goods and about 50% of the manu- 
factured products. The United States occupies about 7% of 
the world territory, and both its population and its natural 
resources represent about the same percentage of the world 
population and resources. The production per capita in the 
United States is 2.5 times larger than that in Europe. 

Significantly, the electro-mechanical power at the disposal 
of each worker in the United States is about eight horse- 
power which represents also 2.5 times the average electro- 
mechanical power per worker in Western Europe. In 1900 
the electro-mechanical power per worker was about the same 
in Europe as in the United States, namely 34 horse-power. 

We must try to understand the reasons which have made 
possible the use in the United States of better and better 
machines and equipment and the considerable increment of 
electrical energy at the disposal of each worker because these 
are factors without which no economic progress can be 
accomplished. 

A great number of factors influence economic progress one 
way or another. Some of these are due to nature or chance; 
others can be ascribed only to the will of men. It is very pos- 
sible that exceptional circumstances favorable to economic 
development have existed simultaneously in the United 
States, and it is precisely this simultaneity which could ex- 
plain partly at least the economic American Miracle. Some 


economic factors or favorable circumstances which have mad. 
the American economic progress possible are only fifty, o; 
even thirty years old. However, it seems to me that the 
American people would not and could not have taken a4. 
vantage of these circumstances if they were not the kind of 
— they are for reasons which I shall endeavor to make 
clear. 


II 


Let us first sift out a few of the most important traits of 
the American economy and we shall afterward attempt to 
explain the circumstances, some fortuitous, some due to the 
will of men, which have made possible the exceptional 
progress of the United States. 

(1) One of the most striking facts of American busines 
life is the existence of a considerable number of enterprising 
people with an urge to innovate, men who have an adven- 
turous spirit in business. It is obvious that only a favorable 
political and social climate can explain the existence and pro- 
creation of such kind of enterprising men, but in my opinion 
therein lies one of the most essential factors of American 
economic progress. 

The European productivity teams which went to the 
United States under the auspices of the Marshall Plan to 
learn the secrets of American progress have made pertinent 
remarks as to the management and organization of produc- 
tion in the United States in order to increase the produc- 
tivity per man hour. It is undeniable that very often a con- 
siderable increase of productivity can be secured by a better 
organization of production, that is, by the way the existing 
resources are utilized, be they machines or men. Particu- 
larly the modern organization is endeavoring to utilize as 
productively as possible the know-how of each worker and to 
eliminate as much as possible all superfluous or useless move- 
ments. 

However, many European industrialists and experts who 
have visited our country have made the remark that the skill- 
ful management of American production and even the ex- 
istence of very up-to-date tools and equipment cannot alone 
explain the exceptional buoyancy of the American economy. 
It is true that some advantages are due to nature in making 
possible a large production per man hour, like in the case for 
coal, iron ore and, I am told, also for the cotton available to 
the American cotton manufacturer. But most of the time the 
American economic miracle has been attributed to what we 
call “the American way of life”, which really does not ex- 
plain anything. The truth is that the exceptional stride of 
the American economy can be explained chiefly by the urge 
to innovate or to be more precise, by the continual discovery 
of new tools of production and by the ingenuity in finding 
new products to be manufactured. And this, I submit, is 
possible solely if the political and economic system is favor- 
able to the existence or procreation of “entrepreneurs” who 
love adventure and are willing and able to take risks. 

In his excellent book on the British crisis, Andre Siegfried 
explains why the British industry eventually rested on its 
laurels, and its progressive spirit died down to mere conset- 
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yatism. Ihe British businessman does no longer fit into 
Keynes’ description as “the feverishly active and alert figure 
of the classical economists, who never missed a chance of 
making a penny if it were humanly possible, and who was 
always in a state of stimulus up to the limit of his capacity”. 
Today he deliberately takes life easy, and at times is almost 
“too proud to fight”. He seems to be suffering from a lack 
of vitality. Let us leave these incidental remarks as to the 
causes of the British crisis. 

I hear voices which draw my attention to the fact that 
while it is true that the constant replacement of existing 
tools by newer, up-to-date ones, as well as the research and 
launching of new products requires men who are enterprising, 
it is no less true that it requires also abundant savings ready 
to be invested. “This seems to me undeniable and it explains 
why a socialistic ideology in a political democracy leads un- 
failingly to economic stagnation. 

An economic liberal system can give the result expected 
from it only if it breathes in a social and political climate 
favorable to the free development of responsible and self- 
reliant individuals and if laws are not enacted with a com- 
plete disregard of human nature. At times inflation helped 
simulate the capital formation in the United States as I 
shall show later. Moreover, I wish to state that when people 
are enterprising and energetic, and when the social and po- 
litical climate is favorable to their development, it is rare 
that they lack the necessary capital for technological progress. 
To a large extent enterprise gives rise to its own savings due 
to the increment of income which it makes possible. The 
initial lack of capital has not prevented the rapid and re- 
markable industrial progress of Japan as soon as the enter- 
prising spirit of the Japanese was free to give its full measure. 

Professor Knight of Chicago expresses in the following 
manner the idea which I am endeavoring to make clear to 
you: 

“It is common to think of the economic process as the 
production of goods for the satisfaction of wants. This 
view is deficient in two vital respects. In the first place, 
the economic process produces wants as well as goods to 
satisfy existing wants, and the amount of social energy 
directed to the former .. . is very large and constantly 
growing.” 

Professor Knight expresses a fundamental of economic 
progress but this would not be possible without the existence 
of men with a spirit of innovation, who are neither afraid to 
take risks nor afraid of the problems born out of technological 
progress. 

It is also worth mentioning that the businessman enjoys 
considerable prestige in American society. The result is that 
many capable young men are dedicating their lives to busi- 
ness. In a country like France just the opposite is true. “The 
businessman may have power and influence due to his wealth 
but he does not enjoy prestige. (The bankers and manufac- 
turers of heavy goods like steel, autos, fare better in this 
respect). The social esteem goes to intellectuals and to peo- 
ple belonging to certain professions or castes. The result is 
that most of the capable young men are at the beginning 
seeking to make their lives in careers other than business. 
The enriched British businessmen took the habit of sending 
their sons mainly to colleges where the future political lead- 
ers of the nation were educated. 

(2) The second important characteristic of the American 
economy is the conviction of the American businessman that 
mass production requires the co-existence of mass distribution, 
and that it is up to business to attend to the development and 
creation of new outlets. As a matter of fact, as I shall show 
later on, here again special circumstances have favored the 
creation of mass markets. 


It is evident that mass production makes possible large 
expenditures on research and the building of continuously im- 
proved tools so that mass markets make possible the lowering 
of unit costs and of unit sales prices. 

Besides, the continuous enlargement of markets is due to a 
great extent to the creation of new needs. The manufac- 
turers use their ingenuity to create new needs and the retail 
trade exerts itself to create and foster the desire of the con- 
sumer for new products and for the change of those which 
are already in his possession. 

But the most direct cause of the existence of mass markets 
is a third essential characteristic of the American economy. 

(3) Many Americans and Europeans have made the re- 
mark that the mass market as well as American economic 
progress are explainable mainly by a deliberate policy of high 
wages and low prices. The idea thus expressed is basically 
true, and yet the way it is usually presented is rather mis- 
leading and leads people to wrong conclusions. Many peo- 
ple have come to think that high wages are an adequate 
answer to the quest for a higher standard of living and to our 
economic ills. 

First and above all, high wages are the result of the in- 
crease in productivity made possible by electrical energy and 
modern tools put at the disposal of the workers by the “en- 
trepreneurs” and those who save money. The increase of the 
basic wage by Ford in 1914 from $2.00 minimum to $5.00 
minimum has induced many people to confuse effect with 
cause. Many people contend that Ford increased the wages 
to create potential buyers for his cars. This interpretation 
of his policy is absured. Ford simply had the sound idea that 
lower prices would increase the number of buyers and that 
to increase productivity per man hour he had to attract ex- 
cellent workers by high wages. 

The inflation of both world wars has completely distorted 
our perspective regarding wages. Only inflation has made 
possible the increase of money wages (not real wages) by 
50% to 100% and more in a few years. From 1880 to 1914 
wages in the United States have increased on an average of 
50%, which means that it took 35 years to obtain an in- 
crease in wages which recently has been accomplished in a 
few years which the unavoidable consequences of increase in 
costs and prices. 

Mass Markets are to be ascribed mainly to the policy of 
low prices for manufactured goods. Mass markets on a non- 
inflationary foundation have been made possible largely by 
the fact that American industry was able to transfer techno- 
logical progress into lower prices of finished products for the 
benefit of all consumers; thus has been accomplished what- 
ever there is healthy and durable in economic progress. How- 
ever, I share with many other economists the opinion that in 
the past this policy has not been pursued with the single 
purposeness and perseverance which was desirable. In a re- 
cent article Mr. Herbert Hoover has not hesitated to impute 

partially to this fact the responsibility of the 1929 depression. 

I regret to have to state that in recent times, under the 
nefarious influence of demagogic politics, aided by the eco- 
nomic power acquired by the labor unions, there is prac- 
tically nothing left of this essential cause of economic 
progress which consisted in continually reducing the prices 
of manufactured goods in order to make it possible for a 
larger and larger number of consumers to purchase them. 
Thanks to the politicians and to labor unions, we have come 
to sustain our economic activity more and more by inflation 
of money and credit. 

I wish further to draw your attention to the fact that the 
productivity per man hour of the American economy as a 
whole has increased only by a little more than 1% per an- 
num between 1940 and 1950. I do not hesitate to predict 
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that the end of this new experiment in inflationary wage 
policies will be most damaging to our economic progress and 
to our social order. 

(4) Another important characteristic of the American 
economy is the existence of a certain number of large busi- 
nesses. Apparently these big businesses not only have not 
hampered economic progress but they have made it possible. 
Many productivity teams attribute higher productivity of 
labor and plant to large units of plant in large works. Be- 
sides, big business can undertake research on a scale unat- 
tainable by small businesses. 


Ill 


We shall now look inside the American machine, so to 
speak, and endeavor to explain why American capitalism is 
of a different species than the European capitalism, and the 
circumstances or actions which can explain the “why” of the 
aforementioned main characteristics of the American 
economy. 

Let us first give its due to a few evident factors which 
have contributed to what has come to be known as the Amer- 
ican economic miracle: 

(a) Inasmuch as I have mentioned Europe, I must re- 
mind us all of the fact that the United States has not had to 
suffer the destruction of two wars and that the losses in 
men have been proportionally considerably less than those of 
the European nations like France and England. In point of 
fact, the two wars have made it possible for the United 
States to expand its capacity of production. 

(b) The United States was blessed with considerable 
natural resources which for a long time were disproportion- 
ately high with respect to its population. However, the mere 
existence of resources does not suffice inasmuch as they have 
to be put to use. 

(c) A considerable increase of the population.- During 
certain periods in the 19th century, the American population 
increased by one-third every ten years. The American popu- 
lation was five million in 1800 and has grown to be 76 
million in 1900. But here again we all know some countries 
where an increase in population, far from being a factor of 
economic progress, is tending to reduce the standards of liv- 
ing of the whole population. 

(d) The American market was large from the beginning, 
expanding rapidly and without tariff barriers to hamper the 
movement and exchange of men and goods. 

(e) Many people attribute the American economic 
progress to keen competition and to the anti-trust laws en- 
acted at the end of the 19th century. The issue of cartels 
has been the subject of many elaborate and fruitless debates 
between Americans and Europeans. I am afraid that the 
discussion of this question is not usually approached with the 
necessary objectivity. 

I have the deep conviction that cartels are antagonistic to 
economic progress. I am equally sure that the keen compe- 
tition in American business is one of the secrets of American 
prosperity and productivity, but I agree with Europeans that 
cartels, or rather what they call “ententes”, can be useful for 
limited periods of time when exceptional circumstances have 
upset the economy of a country 

There is in American economic history a strange coinci- 
dence of events which might give weight to the opinion of 
those who maintain that American-brand competition and our 
anti-trust laws are the main explanation of the productivity 
of the American economy. Here is what I am referring to: 

The anti-trust laws had been enacted in the United States 
at the end of the 19th century. At that time in 1900, if we 
are to believe the statistician, the electric energy per worker 
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was about the same in Western Europe as in the United 
States. It is since 1900—hence since the enactment of the 
anti-trust laws—that electrical energy per worker and Amer. 
ican output per capita have made considerable advances jp 
the United States as compared with Western Europe. Theg 
coincidental facts would lead one to the reasonable conely. 
sion that the anti-trust laws are to be credited with the 
progress of American economy. 

Yet the economic history of the United States proves tha 
the conclusions which may seem obvious may also not be true. 
Indeed, from 1864 to 1895 the average income per head jp 
the United States has increased from $42.22 in 1864 to 
$142 in 1895, if we compute the income in dollars of the same 
purchasing power. Now from 1895 to 1914—in eighteen 
years—the average income per head had increased only about 
25% in dollars of the same purchasing power, while it had 
increased by more than 200% in 32 years between 1864 and 
1895. Consequently, even if we allow for a part of error in 
the statistical comparison, particularly because of the base 
years chosen, it is nonetheless true that it is a gross oversim. 
plification to attribute to the anti-trust laws the remarkable 
economic progress since 1900. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that competition among 
manufacturers and retailers in the United States is extremely 
keen. I am rather of the opinion that American-brand com- 
petition is a social fact which can be explained by the Amer- 
ican political and social structure as I shall endeavor to show 
very shortly 

I wish also to make the following statement. It is para. 
doxical to attribute the American economic progress to the 
anti-trust laws while the United States is tolerating the most 
powerful monopoly the world has ever seen, namely, the 
American-brand labor unions. Wages represent the most 
important part of the cost of goods, and if we take wages out 
of competition it simply means that unionism is destructive 
of the price-mechanism. 

It is important to mention the close cooperation among 
manufacturers despite the keen competition among them. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Paul Hoffman expressed the view 
that the coexistence of competition and cooperation among 
American businessmen is one of the most important secrets 
of American productivity. For instance, in the automobile 
industry there is an exchange of patents between manufac- 
turers. In contrast, in most European countries the manv- 
facturers have a very secretive and non-cooperative attitude 
one to another. 

Let us now analyze the circumstances or facts less apparent 
or evident, which will enable us to understand American- 
brand capitalism and the main characteristics of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

A. In the first place I would like to put the American 
Revolution and the American Constitution. The American 
Revolution had as its immediate cause the desire of the 
American people to gain independence from Great Britain, 
but it was also a social revolution. I found considerable 
agreement to characterize the American scheme by the gen- 
eral notion—individual liberty. The fathers of the Amer- 
ican Republic meant by individual liberty not only the usual 
political and civil liberties, but above all, equality of rights 
and the abolition of all privileges. The architects of the 
American Constitution wanted to make sure that power, eco- 
nomic and political, would be fragmented. No one would 
have excessive power.. They wanted to make sure that the 
people of the United States would be free to plan and choose 
their goals; that they would be provided with an equality of 
opportunity to act in pursuit of those goals and that they 
would be permitted to retain the fruits of their labor. They 
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abolished the laws of Entail and Primogeniture, they broke 
up the Tory Estates, and they suppressed title of nobility. 
The consequences of the political arrangements have been 
to give rise to a society without social classes, provided the 
words “classless society” are defined properly. If by a class- 
less society we mean that no one is so much richer or poorer 
than his neighbors as to be unable to meet them on equal 
terms, then the American society was never classless and is 
not classless. “he American society can be called classless 
in the sense that everyone considers himself equal to every- 
body else and that everyone has an equality of rights and 
opportunity in the pursuit of his individual goals. This 
is in my opinion the real meaning of the statement that the 
American Constitution has given rise to a classless society. 
As a matter of fact, the conditions of life of the pioneers 
were not favorable to the formation of social classes. The 
foundations of the American society were religious and in- 
dividualistic, and the very conditions of their primitive lives 
in constant fight for the conquest of nature made every in- 
dividual self-reliant and responsible. Besides, the lack of a 
feudal tradition and the abundance of land favored the 
emergence of an individualistic classless society. 

The lack of social stratification has had as a result a 
great social fluidity. The consequences of the social fluidity 
in turn were extremely important: 

(1) The feeling of equality of rights and equality of op- 
portunity gave everyone the hope that no position in life was 
beyond one’s ambition and capabilities. This gave consider- 
able self-confidence to every individual. 

(2) This self-confidence born of the equality of rights and 
opportunity has resulted in a keen competition among indi- 
viduals. This is perhaps the most distinguishing character- 
istic of American-brand competition. Individuals who are 
working in a business compete strenuously one with the 
other for the attainment of high positions which they know 
are in their reach if they are capable of filling such positions. 

(3) Social fluidity gives the American people the readiness 
and willingness to change jobs whenever a better opportunity 
is offered to a person for the use of his capabilities. Besides, 
the American has no prejudice against manual labor. In sub- 
stance, the American system, born of the revolution and the 
constitution, has had as a consequence an optimum utilization 
of human capabilities. ‘The American scheme favored the 
full development of the capabilities of all individuals and 
their utilization for the good of the society because from the 
beginning there was equality of rights and a great social 
fluidity. 

It is interesting to note that Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” appeared in 1776 and that the incipient industrial 
revolution found in the United States a situation favorable 
to its full scope because of its self-reliant, energetic and in- 
dividualistic people. 

B. The American educational system contributed to the 
development of individualism by forming open, uninhibited 
minds. It may well be that the equality of opportunity and 
lack of social stratification would not have given the same 
results without the American-brand education. 


C. The pioneers of this country were courageous, adven- 
turous and enterprising. To clear and conquer the land, and 
simply to be able to live in the circumstances under which 
the pioneers came to this continent they had to know all 
kinds of crafts. ‘The relative abundance of the natural re- 
sources made the rewards great which encouraged them to be 
bold and enterprising. “These circumstances and the lack of 
social stratification favored the rise of those who were most 
capable and energetic. 

D. There was a scarcity of workers in relation to the 
natural ‘resources to be exploited. According to Professor 


Slichter the productivity of the worker and his wages were 
already high as compared with Europe before the modern 
industry was born. At that time the employers in cities had 
difficulty in securing workers because they wanted to live 
on the farms where conditions of life were more favorable. 
As a result of the competition between agriculture and in- 
dustry for the available manpower the wages were high. Un- 
til 1865 the American tariffs were rather moderate so that the 
American manufacturers had to compete with European 
imports which were manufactured with cheaper labor. Un- 
der these circumstances there was a great incentive to give 
the workers the best tools available in order to increase their 
productivity. This was also an encouragement toward sav- 
ings and the formation of capital. 

E. Professor Slichter also mentions that in important 
parts of the United States, and particularly in the East, 
North and Middle West, farming was in the hands of small 
landowners. ‘This fact has two consequences: 

(1) It gave rise to a type of people independent, self-re- 
liant and energetic, and who were willing to take risks. It 
is among these people that the towns recruited enterprising 
businessmen. 

(2) The second consequence was that these small land- 
owners, who were in great numbers and made good money, 
constituted a market for industrial products, and also for 
consumption products which were not of prime necessity. 

F. The immigrants were of working age. Inasmuch as the 
unexploited resources were considerable, the newcomers were 
adding at the same time to the capacity of production and 
to the expansion of consumer goods markets. 

G. The workers were not opposed 
progress. 

H. The American manufacturers endeavor to standardize 
many parts of finished goods, or even the finished goods, 
whenever possible and whenever acceptable to the consumer. 
However, contrary to what many people think in Europe, 
the variety of products available to the consumer is probably 
larger in the United States than in Europe. 

I. The American women are great boosters of consump- 
tion. Besides, the American women are exacting and most 
of them want to “keep up with the Joneses”. In contrast, it 
is noticeable the extent to which the French women will try 
to save and to use their wares and implements as long as 
they last. The explanation of the psychology of the American 
women can certainly be traced in American social history. 

J. Retailers together with manufacturers are not waiting 
passively to sell their wares. They aggressively promote the 
sale of goods and create the desire of the consumers to change 
the goods already in their possession. 

K. Sales by installment of high-priced durable goods like 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc., are certainly an im- 
portant factor in the expansion of markets when times are 
good. On the other side, the debts incurred by people hamper 
the markets in times of business recession. 

Sales by installment may have facilitated considerably the 
sale and use of second-hand cars, because they make it possible 
and encourage many people to buy new cars. 


L. The monetary policy of the United States had since its 
beginning an inflationary bias. ‘The American Revolution it- 
self had to be financed by inflation because the thirteen col- 
onies did not have enough money to meet all the necessary 
expenditures. It is most probable that the rapid increase of 
an energetic, dynamic population together with the avail- 
ability of unused resources created a demand for constant 
increase of monetary means which was met by the issuing 
of bank-notes and by bank-credit. Besides, the American 
people were borrowing substantial sums of money from 
abroad. The borrowing from abroad and the readiness of 
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banks to expand credit explains why the economic progress 
was not at times hampered by the amount of savings which 
otherwise might have been inadequate to meet all the de- 
mands made on them. 

In the U.S.A. the resort to paper issues has attended every 
great financial crisis of the Government Treasury, and the 
call for money has become regularly associated with every 
period of serious industrial depression. 

Murray Wildman, writing about the economic conditions 
after the Civil War, makes the following statement in his 
book MONEY INFLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 


“Tt was the special contribution of the inconvertible 
currency to the industrial revolution to transfer the 
conduct of affairs from the hands of the conservative, to 
those of the speculative element of society. It was these 
men who became associated with the rising machine sys- 
tem of production and exchange, and they have to a great 
extent dominated American business operations since the 
war. It was men of this class who found an immediate 
change to exercise their peculiar qualities of mind in 
the rapid development of the West.” 


A well-known French economist, Francois Simiand, has 
written a remarkable book on the alternation of inflation 
and deflation in the United States. It was his considered 
judgment that the remarkable American economic progress 
can be explained by the sum of inflation and deflation, both 
being necessary to economic progress. 

Until recently the American economy, spurred by infla- 
tion at various periods of its history, was not able to have 
a durable development of its own independent of the world 
economy. The domestic inflationary propensities were con- 
tained by economic facts and events outside the boundaries 


of the U.S.A. 
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Lately, the economic power of the United States has be- 
come so preponderant vis-a-vis the rest of the world, that 
since World War II we are witnessing a new experience 
The government of the U.S.A. has adopted a nationalistic 
monetary policy in support of a grandiose dream of an Amer- 
ican perpetual boom. To the extent that its policies are jp. 
compatible with economic facts in the rest of the free world 
it has chosen to pull the economies of the free countries ha 
its wake by gifts or aid. While it is true that the newest nj. 
flationary experiment is made in a country with a tremendous 
capacity of production, we should be aware that in this ex. 
periment the very future of economic liberalism is at stake, 
I doubt the successful end of the policy to maintain oyr 
economy at a high level of activity by inflationary means, | 
am certain that our nationalistic monetary policy is incom. 
patible with our professed goal to restore world-trade on a 
multilateral non-discriminatory basis. 


* * * * * 


CONCLUSION ; Besides some natural advantages, there 
are essentially three factors which can explain the exceptional 
American economic progress: a) the abundance of individy- 
alistic, enterprising businessmen, b) the optimum utilization 
of human capabilities and c) competition between businesses 
and particularly between individuals. 

Many circumstances have contributed toward the develop- 
ment of these three factors, but none was more important 
than the “American scheme” as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the Constitution. The “American 
scheme” and the lack of feudal tradition made possible the 
formation of a human society wherein the people would be 
free to plan and choose their goals; they would be provided 
with an equality of opportunity to act in pursuit of those 
goals; and private property would be recognized as the key- 
stone of freedom. 


Not Uniformity But Unity 


A GOAL WELL WORTH OUR TIME, EFFORT AND THOUGHT 
By ARTHUR S. ADAMS, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts, June 22, 1952 


ODAY I want to talk to you about the great need 
in our society for a better understanding of unity. I 
shall also want to point out that some of the trends 
in our national life today which pass for efforts at unity are 
actually in the opposite direction. First let me say a few 
words on why I believe this subject is of prime significance 
to all of us and especially to the members of the class of 
1952. We all thoroughly understand, I believe, that the 
period of uncertainty and international tension, which we 
have been experiencing in recent years, is likely to continue 
for an indefinite period. We may sigh for a return to what 
we like to think were normal times in which there was an 
apparent measure of certainty for making our personal plans. 
But perhaps we deceive ourselves in thinking that those were 
normal times. Perhaps we should think again of what is so 
well stated in Ecclesiastes “Say not thou what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these? For thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this.” The plain fact is that 
all of our yearning for certainty in our times will have to 
be satisfied by our own hard work and thought in finding 
solutions to the many problems that beset us. 
I, for one, do not deplore this state of affairs. The record 


of history is clear that man has always advanced when he has 
succeeded in meeting the challenge presented to him by nature 
or by society. I have every confidence that we have within 
us the necessary skill, talent, imagination and energy to de- 
velop civilization to more rewarding heights than we can 
even dream today. But to do this we shall certainly need 
to bring our utmost potential to bear. Our nation is vast, 
powerful and richly endowed by nature, our people are both 
numerous and capable but technical advance in transportation 
and communication have moved so rapidly forward that we 
must, of necessity, take into our thinking our relationships 
with other nations and other peoples of the world. In par- 
ticular we must take into account the fact that our ideas and 
objectives are directly contrary to those of Soviet Russia and 
its satellites. To date in this struggle of ideologies, the Com- 
munists have taken the initiative. “They make the moves and 
we try to figure out appropriate counter-moves. We talk a 
lot about the containment of Communism. Our whole out- 
look upon the struggle of ideas seems to be one of defense. 
We are in the position of always being on our heels instead 
of on our toes. But more important, and of special signifi- 
cance in respect to what I want to say today, is that this 
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— 
sve attitude provides a climate of opinion in which fear, 
don, contradiction and uncertainty 
‘e now experiences in ordinary every-day liv- 
hat. when we are fearful or motives 
re ‘self h, we protect ourselves, we 
ecaiiig e wae sure that the other fellow 
undue advantage. We see this in 
tory constantly. Whenever a nation is under 
:, we note that there is always a tendency 
ion on society, either by martial law or 
night give an extreme and oversimplified 
I think we would all agree that if a ship has 
sca and the passengers and crew have been 
, Se in life-boats, it is highly important to the safety 
n the “y fe-boats that there be a strictly imposed dis- 
ye of responsibility for their behavior. One does not 
tre issues with high winds and mountainous seas. One 
and one had better act in accordance with the will of 
ho’ knows something about such matters. But 
oa-going developments of a civ ilization are not to be com- 
jin any sense with any such simple example. Civiliza- 
Jourishes in the measure that men’s minds are free to 
‘There are many issues that not 
can be debated but must be debated in order to deter- 
.the merits of the various alternatives involved. All of 
has special meaning for educated men and women. For 
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* educated’ man or woman is the one who faces up to the 


s ‘What does this issue have to do with 
“In what way can I contribute to 
best advantage We had an example of this in our 

immediately after Pearl Harbor. In my ex- 
ence, literally thousands of people said to me “I’m trying 

‘ure out what I can do to make the best contzibution.” 

-today by virtue of our sense of the oppressive burdens 
the problems we face, we seem increasingly to put the 
jon to ourselves quite differently. We seem to say 
at can I get out of this and how can 1 protect my in- 
PY dd . 


3 of life and say 
tus?” and hee: says 


Or 


"seems perfectly clear that when we get into such 


of mind, we are led to make prescriptions of what we 
- will solve some civic problem or other, especially if the 
zof it involves somebody else. We are inclined to think 
-if our ideas were adopted and imposed on everybody 
»we would be relieved of our troubles. In short, in our 
jsion to a political philosophy of Communistic dictator- 
we tend to move into the notion that we can best defend 
dves with another kind of dictatorship. We feel a 
: toward uniformity. 
‘et us examine the aim of uniformity a little more closely. 
‘lamentally, it is that everyone should think and act 
and if they do so, orderliness of society can be achieved. 
‘in such a system, authority is essential, because people 
tbe told what to think and what to do. The end result 
complete dependence on authority and consequent total 
the identity of the individual. The uniformity then 
« to everybody except those in authority. Such a state 
fairs characterized the feudal system of the Middle 
It has characterized every authoritarian despot who 
built his power by erasing the identity of the people sub- 
‘tohis will. In short, dictatorship thrives on the achieve- 
tof the lowest common denominator of uniformity in 
people su bject to it. 
Jow this is in direct contradiction to the vigor and vital- 
tthe American idea. - fact, I am quite certain that all 
ng Americans have deep convictions that they do not 
tany. kind of ¢ lictatorship. The strength of the Amer- 
ideal in every phase of our life has been in its variety. 
cational institutions are of different types, have differ- 
‘neans of support and emphasize different objectives. The 


variety of American business enterprise is as much a source of 
wonder to the rest of the world as is its strength. The 
variety of the ways in which we organi ize for civic action on 
many different fronts is almost infinite. And certainly the 
American woman indicates her initiative in the variety of her 
fashions of dress. 

As we think of this variety in our life, however, we need 
to recognize that the logical opposite of uniformity is an- 
archy. Our recognition of this is apt to lead us into a trap. 
In our technological society we have come to depend a great 
deal on the logical approach in putting the forces of nattire 
to work for us. Consequently, in our dealings with people, 
it is easy to fear that if the control of authority is lost there 
neither can nor will be any order. 

If each element in our society comes to feel that its par- 
ticular way of behavior, or its particular objectives, are all 
important, the variety in our national life becomes a sort of 
anarchy and a fierce competition for preferment. Perhaps I 
can illustrate this by another simple example. What would 
happen at the intersection of Tremont and Boylston Streets 
if every automobile driver decided to make his own rules for 
trafic regulations. I think you would agree that it wouldn’t 
take long for a jam to develop that would take hours to un- 
tangle. In a far broader sense this is the sort of thing that 
happens when because of our self-seeking as individuals or 
as members of groups, we decide to “bull it through” the 
way we would like to have it. How then do we resolve this 
dilemma? If uniformity leads to the loss of personal identity 
and if the logical opposite of uniformity is anarchy, what can 
our philosophy be, so that we may have an orderly society in 
which the individual is important. 

The history of democratic society has proved abundantly 
that when we are considering relationships between people, 
the real, as contrasted with the logical, opposite to uniformity 
is unity.: The truly great philosophers of all ages are as one 
in seeing that people, if given the chance to make free 
choices, generally want to do the right thing, to find the 
truth and to act on it. And is this not true in your every- 
day experience? When you find yourself in conflict with 
someone else, does not free and unemotional discussion of the 
facts by both parties usually lead to a satisfactory solution? 

Certainly in our national life, our jury system, our legis- 
lative processes, our elections are examples of institutions 
which embody our faith in the judgment and integrity of the 
individual. The record is clear that it is possible for every 
person in a democratic society to be an individual, to be dif- 
ferent, to develop his abilities in the direction he himself 
selects; and yet, in matters of common interest and the com- 
mon good work with others to have essential unity. 

A hundred years ago, Alexis deTocqueville made this clear 
when he said, “Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart 
is enlarged and the human mind is developed only by the re- 
ciprocal influence on man upon one another. Among the laws 
that rule human association there is one that seems to be 
more precise and clear than all others, if men are to remain 
civilized, or to become so, the art of associating together must 
grow and improve.” It is my firm conviction that the full 
value of the educational opportunity you have enjoyed will 
be realized to the degree, and only to the degree, that you 
bring to bear your special talent and training to improve 
relationships between people. This is no easy task. It will 
require that you cultivate a genuine faith that under God 
life does have meaning and purpose. It will require courage 
to face squarely the problems which you will encounter and 
to continue to devote yourself to their solution without 
counting the cost to yourself. It will require perspective and 
judgment in order that you not lose the benefit of your efforts 
and the values of the special training you have enjoyed by 
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\[v answer would be t che personal well-being of each of 
ys, the well-being of our community, our state and our coun- 


before on the 
men and women 
‘Yhose who have enjoyed special 
ional opportunities as you have, join a great company 
who have had similar experience. Because they 
*s, they have acquired respon- 
; leadership, of judy ment, of concern for the civi- 
hat gave them that opportunity. We have the 
chance of truly developing that art of associating together 
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about which deTocqueville spoke so elequently. It is cer: 
however, that it will not happen automatically. Espee!. 
will it not be apt to happen in our current climate o; 
certain apprehension. The support and enhancement of y; 
in our national life is a goal which is well worth our ¢:; 
our effort and our thought. It is faith—it is the demonst;-». 
fact—that such a goal is within human grasp that it bro: 
the flowering of the Renaissance, the industria! revoly 
the American and the French political revolutions and 
stupendous economic and social development of Americ: 
we know it today. The idea of unity in a democratic . 
ciety is a living, dynamic force as opposed to the dead, < 
idea of uniformity, which is the great weakness of (;- 
munism. With confidence in’ our ability to move toward +! 
goal, we can lay the foundations for genuine peace and 
well-being of people everywhere. Our great asset in ¢:-- 
coming today’s and tomorrow’s problems is unity groy 
out of variety. 





Importance of ROTC. Program 


LEADERSHIP IN MILITARY SERVICE 
3y GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS, Chief of Staff, United States Army 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, The Citadel, the Military College of South Carolina, 
Charlestown, South Carolina June 14, 1952 


FEW WEEKS ago I was extended the honor of deliv- 
4 ering the Found:-s Day address at the sesquicen- 

++ ‘tennial celebration or the founding of West Point, 
and as I again visited that great institution, my mind went 
back over the thrilling events of the 150 years of its ex- 
istence. I have been equally honored today in being invited 
to address this audience and th. =z fine young men “who are 
about to graduate, and as I witnessed the splendid parade 
yesterday I thought back again to the more than 100 years 
of this great institution and to the contribution it has made 
not only to the South but to the Nation. Of course, when 
ey Summerall ; sked me to speak here I regarded his 
invitation as 2 command. I think you young men can ap- 
alia that point. of view. To be invited to address you 
by a former Chief of Staff of the Army—by one of the 
great soldiers of this country—was definitely to me a com- 
mand. 

I first met Ceneral Summerall in the latter days of the 
First World War. An older brother of mine who served 
on the staff of General Pershing had known General Sum- 
merall and had served with him, and I well remember that 
my brother told me he was going to introduce me to the 
man whom he régarded as the finest field commander we 
had during World War I. I am sure that was the case, 
but I am also certain that this fine audience knows that 
General Summerall. is not only a great soldier but a great 
man and a great educator, for you have seen with your 
own eyes the transformation which has come about in this 
College during the more than twenty years that he has been 
your president. Yesterday as he took Mrs. Collins and me 
to see something of your campus, we went into that lovely 
chapel which has been built in the center of this institution 
and he told us something of his thoughts and aspirations 
for The Citadel and for its Corps of Cadets—these young 
men who have been entrusted to his care. I was again 
deeply thrilled and proud that a soldier of the United 
States Army could again demonstrate that a soldier can be 
both a great citizen and a great leader of men. 

Lhad long wanted to visit ‘Vhe Citadel in its own right, 


aside from this invitation from General Summerall, for ¢.. 
ing my service I have come in contact with many Cir. 
men in the Army, and without exception they have gi 

an excellent account of themselves. I think most of , 

know that during World War II some 6,000 Citadel :- 
served on active duty and some 280 of them were k!!! 
in action. At this moment there are about 1,500 Cirz 

men on active duty in the military service of their count: 
Some 450 of these have seen actual combat in Korea, : 

thirteen have been killed in action there. 

You can well be proud of this record and of the /: 
that with the exception of the two governmental mili: 
academies, West Point and Annapolis, all of whose ¢g;:' 
uates of course go into the Service, The Citadel has a hig: 
percentage of its graduates who have served on active du’ 
than any other educational institution in this country. Th. 
is a splendid record. 

The Citadel, though, is but one of the many fine | 
stitutions in this country which have Reserve Ofice: 
Training Corps programs for the various Services. S$: 
1916 the Army has depended upon the ROTC to ac 
siderable extent for its officers, and our ROTC sch 
have been increased from a bare 40 to the present s 
400. During World War II 27,000 officers came on ac. 
duty from the ROTC ranks of this country, and e+ 
today the reserve officers, most of whom are graduate: 
the ROTC, outnumber the regular officers on active ¢:" 
by some eleven to one. That is fitting and appropriate, : 
traditionally this country has not wanted to maintain 
active duty a larger standing force than is utterly nece» 
to meet its actual military needs. So we have always | 
our regular forces small and in consequence we have coun’ 
upon our National Guard and Reserve units to be called : 
active duty in the event of emergency and we have depen: 
largely upon the officers of the National Guard and © 
Organized Reserve Corps to bolster the ranks of the Re; 
ulars during such periods of emergency. 

We are in such a period now, and I am sure all of } 
realize the seriousness of the situation which confronts ©- 
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> Not only is there a 
, today. «ot Omy Is there an 
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active war going on 
but we are iaced 


with an ideological war that is 
cance to this entire Nation, for we face 
unism which says you. and I do not 
nough to be pion upon to order our own lives, 
ful of people in the Politburo know better than 

at is good for us. Under the communist system your 
hts, your ideas, your expressions, your mode af life are 
a. lated, and anyone who challenges that sub- 
vidual to the state is immediately eradi- 
nk we take too much for granted in our 
‘lives. We get up in the morning in this country of 
"wad the newspapers of our own choice, send our chil- 
«9 the school we wish to send them to, go to the church 
choosing, express Our views in free elections, 
we so desire, stand on a soap box on the corner and 
te world what we think. This system is based on an 
ifferent concept from that of communism, because 

it is the individual who counts. Our system 
he di gnity of the individual. And we say the 


he instrument o7 the people. 
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h between these two different modes 
le of ideas, there would be no ques- 
ia my mind as to w ‘hat the outcome would be. But the 
-of the matter is, ladies and gentlemen, that we face a 
ant communism, a communism backed by military might 
» most powerful armies in the world, perhaps the 
“st air force, certainly a strong navy—and led by a 
tul of ruthless men who at any time they see fit could 
seus into war. That is the reason why our Govern- 
thas established a program of national security, one of 
xeynotes of which is to be strong ourselves. . That is 
‘tis so important that the great educational institutions 
s country continue to assist in the program of ROTC 
as we have here at Vhe Citadel. 
‘Now I would like to address what I have to say largely 
members of the Corps of Cadets. 
hat I am going to say may sound like sermonizing to 
of you.-I hope not. I am not very old, but my hair 
ecun to turn gray at any rate, and so you will have 
cuse me if I endeavor to take out of my own experience 
ideas which might possibly be vite to you men as 
70 out into the service of your country and into the 
der world, beyond the protecting walls of this lovely 
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‘rst of all, there are three major points which I would 
0 make to you as individuals, because you are going to 
‘wown right into the center of this ideological conflict 
hich I just spoke, and since we in America say it is the 
al who counts, then you each must order your own 
and you must decide what kind of a life you intend to 
| temats say that you must decide how you are going 
at to use the education you have received here at The 
l. What has it all been about ? 
‘hile thinking about this, my mind went back | to a day 
lone of my ae 1 is. before going off to college, asked 
- Collins’ and me why we were so anxious that she 
ir go to college. Last evening when Colonel Wanna- 
T spoke ‘to your alumni association, he referred to a 
ment by Herbert Spencer as to what was the meaning 
‘lucation. I did not realize that Herbert Spencer would 
up what I am just goings to say, for I personally have 
4s felt, and my answer to my daughter was, that the 
ne ‘value of an education is to broaden one’s outlook on 
nd to make it more possible for one to live a real life, 
ll life, a life of some meaning not only to yourself but 
ur community. You have been privileged to have had 
* the leadership of a very fine man in General Summerall 
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and of this fine faculty. You have been given a rather broad 
education. As you go out into the Service, if you keep alive 
an inquiring mind, if you approach the problems you are 
going to face with the same breadth of view which your 
faculty has tried to give you here, then you will lead a full 
life. 

And I can assure you that you are going to be faced with 
very serious problems, because there are no sharp lines of 
dem: arcation among military, political, and economic factors 
in the world today. Military men do not make our policies, 
and should not be permitted to make them, but never theless 
you are going to be faced with decisions in various places 
in the world where you,must serve. You are going to be 
members of missions in foreign countries where political and 
economic matters in those countries, as well as military 

atters, will be of concern to you. You are going to be 
ooh in staff positions where questions of military decision 
are thoroughly intermingled with these other matters. So in 
consequence you must pay attention to the broadening of 
your education and experience as you fulfill these duties 
around the world. 

As you progress through your assignments, you will run 
into many cases where a question of decision will hang in 

balance as to whether you do something the easier way 
perhaps, or whether you do it the harder way—the right 
way. Since this clash with communism is one of ideology, 
I hope you will recall your training here and recognize the 
fact that the spiritual values of this country are of infinitely 
more worth than the sheer materialism we face so often in 
our active lives. So when it comes to questions of decision, 
remember that you must live with yourselves, and I trust 
the lessons you have had at home from these fine families 
from which you have come and from this fine institution— 
the spiritual training you have received—will be put to 
genuine ‘use as you face your individual problems in the 
days which lie ahead. The importance of these spiritual 
values is the second point I want to emphasize. 

And allied with this second point is a third which I would 
like to make—the importance of personal integrity. Needless 
to say, you gentlemen have demonstrated that you have 
personal integrity, and I of course accept that fact, without 
question. You have lived here in a community of cadets 
where honor is one of the keystones. You have learned that 
a man’s word is his bond. But again as you get out into the 
Service and into the outer world, you are going to meet 
men who have not had the same advantages which you have 
had—the same home training, the same system of discipline, 
nor the same instruction and experience in leadership. And 
so then the question of your personal integrity will be one 
of the major factors in deciding how you are going to order 
your lives. 

Since you gentlemen have already stood the test of honesty, 
I am referring to personal integrity in the broader sense 
of doing your full duty regardless of whether you are under 
surveillance or not. I can best illustrate what I mean by a 
story or two. 

When I was a cadet at West Point I was introduced to 
the writings of Lafcadio Hearn. Hearn had a sad and 
mistaken younger life, but he left this country and went to 
Japan and there became Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Tokyo where he delivered a remarkable 
series of lectures between 1896 and 1902 to his Japanese 
students, - presenting them the great themes of Western 
literature—the values, spiritual and otherwise, of the 
Western way of life. 

Hearn lectured without manuscript and out of considera- 
tion for his audience, whose English was but recently ac- 
quired, he spoke slowly. About a dozen of his pupils were 
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Je. therefore, to write doy woe pr ictically every word he age, but moral courage—which [ have also touched on. N, 
\irer Hlearn’s death, his lectures as recorded by his “I would list good health, which we often take for grans, 

t by Jot Erskine of Columbia Uni- You are going to have to guard your health. 


Ierskine made this 
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“It should be remembered ... that his many lectures... 
were delivered in a foreign land, before a group of young 

n who could undetent only the general dritt of them, 
ang with no Likelihood, as it scemed, that they would ever 
come under the review of Wales readers. Yet day in 
id vit Hearn lectured at ‘Vokyo before his boys with 
the s ‘are and with the same elevation of spirit as though 
he had been addressing an audience at the Sorbonne or at 
Oxtord—or better, a though he had been the oficial instead 
of the accidental kesman for Western letters, and as 
though the whole st, and not only his limited classroom, 


were hanging on his words. This consecration to work 
done in obscurity is as rare in teaching as in other human 
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in obscure, frontier posts throughout the w orld—posts : where 
you will be depended upon to do your best while on your 
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own. .Recently a newspaper man came into my office and 
spoke to me about an incident which he had observed in 
Turkey. He had visited a group of young officers in the 


northeast section of Turkey, and there he found these young 
men far away from their native land, far removed from 
anything except ior occasional observance by their superior 
oficers. ‘hose young officers had by their high character 
and high standards of conduct made a tremendous impres- 
sion, not only on the Turkish army but on the people of 
the remote village in which they were stationed. This re- 
port of the manner in which they lived, their humility, and 
their sincerity of purpose, gave me great thrill, and I 
sent them a personal letter of commendation and 
congratulation—a-- recognition you may be sure they’ never 
expected. 

There is another story which comes to mind and which 
illustrates my point on the importance of personal integrity. 
It concerns an action which took place on New Georgia 
after the capture of Munda Airport as we were driving 
the jinabing to the north. The fighting was quite severe, 
and the jungle was dense in this area. It was hard to find 
where the enemy was. Early one evening the regimental 
commander decided to send out a reconnaissance party, a 
platoon of infantry, to locate and block a trail which we 
thought led to the northwest, thus affording an escape route 
to the Japanese. A young lieutenant was in command of 
the platoon. It was a tremendous responsibility for this 
young man, and he had to have qualities of leadership if the 
job was to be well done. If he had not been the right man 
as well as a good officer, he could have circled in the dark- 
otten lost, camped safe and sound for the night, and 
I assure you no one would have known the difference. But 
instead this young leader found the trail five or ten miles 
away and blocked it overnight, and when the Japanese 
tried to move along it, the American soldiers blocked the way. 
That is the sort of thing which involves principle and in- 
tegrity, and that boy had these qualities. I am sure you 
likewise have them. 

I would like to turn now, fer not too long a time on 
this warm morning, to some of the problems of leadership 
with which you will be faced during your military service. 

I have often been asked what are the qualities which 
make a good leader. There are not many. I would list, 
hrst of all, character and integrity, which I have spoken 
of, and then, of course, courage—not merely physical cour- 
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You are ; 
in fine shape now, but you are going to have to guard y, 
health as the years go on. And the last quality, perh aps * 
most important, is the mz itter of having a human touch ab 
you. As I say, you are going to meet men from many wa! 
of life in the Services. "They are going to be the good, 
bad, and the indifferent. Most of them are fine. It wou! 
be very simple for you to recognize the great qualities 
these men. It is going to be more difhcult, however, j,- 
you to appreciate their foibles and their weaknesses and 
learn how to get the best out of men, who are not supern 
To do that requires what I éall, for the lack of a bets. 
word, the human touch. You have to learn how to ¢ 
close to your men and how to lead them. 

These are all God-given qualities, by and large, and 1), 
are rather hard to develop unless they are in you—in \; 
heart and soul; but fortunately, there.are certain techniq:- 
of leadership which can be learned by experience. Beto: 
closing I would like to touch on these. They can be counte! 
on the fingers of one hand. 

‘The first of them is that you must know your busines 
and must set a high standard of performance for the n 
you command. Before you go out and take charge of 
group of men for training, you had better read the mania), 
and know what you are going to teach them. If you do n: 
know, they will never follow you. An American soldie: 
or sailor, or airman, or marine can spot a phony ever 
time. So that is the first thing. Know your business an! 
set a high standard of performance. You have had tha: 
demonstrated here by General Summerall above all oth: 
men. I talked with him briefly last evening about some o: 
the things he did when he first came here. You know wh 
they are. Many people at first perhaps did not like the: 
because they seemed too tough, the standards were too hig! 
Now you are all proud of them, proud that he establishe!. 
these standards. This College today has twice as large 
Corps of Cadets and three times as great a capacity as when 
General Summerall came here, because of the fact that th 
parents of these young men here recognize high standari; 
of performance. You carry those high standards now into 
the Service. 

‘Lhe next thing I would say to do is get out and see fo: 
yourselves what is going on in your units. Do not take 
anybody’s word for it. That holds particularly for tho 
of you who are going to take command, and some of yo 
may well be going to Korea. In action, the man who ¢e- 
pends upon someone else to find out what is going on wi!’ 
never be a proper leader for American men. So see for your- 




















i 
selves. 
‘The next point is that you must constantly explain t 
the men who are under you what it is you are driving « 
if you expect to get full obedience and cooperation from the 
men. ‘There will, of course, come times when you mus 
order something to be done and when there is no time) (| & 
explain the reasons why. Such instances demand immediar — “¥ 
obedience. But you will not get the type of obedience I «: i 
talking about unless during the training periods and the time af 
when you have been building up your units you have e- ; ‘4 
plained constantly what were the objectives you were seekin:. | " 
I sometimes tell a story about General von Steuben, a gre2* | 


German, who came over to this country during the early days 
of the Continental Army to help put some discipline into th oy 
rag-tail, bob-tail Army which Washington commanded. Many |“ 
of us in the Service have had a lingering dislike for old von 4} 
Steuben because he is the man who introduced close order “® 
drill to the Army. But as a matter of fact, von Steuben had 
‘ " 
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After he had been in 


ie 
in touch of which I spoke. 
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ountry for a couple of vears, he wrote a quite remark- 


rer back to a tr 


He said some- 
iracter, that is the nature—the 
rent from ours. You tell a man 
it. I must first explain the rea- 
” That old German writing, 
., but his finger on the essence of 
nan discipline. It has been my 
nce that 1f you take the American soldier into 
- confidence and tell him what you are driving at, he will 
-you more than half way every time. 
e fourth of these techniques of leadership is that you 
learn to place responsibility on your subordinates. You 
-decuarrsline and not try to do everything yourself. It 
~nnot be done. So you have got to put responsibility on 
joncommissioned officers who will be under you and, 
' — in| rank and experience, on the young officers 
il be under you. Give them a chance and give them 
ibil 


‘nd of his in rman 
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e ape technique that you must look after the in- 
3 of your men, first, last, and all the time. A personal 
rence will illustrate this. General Summerall said in 
troduction that I was Chief of Staff of the VII Corps 
Yrmingham, Alabama. ‘Vhere was nothing there when 
rrived with a handful of officers to organize the head- 
ers. It was to be a large unit and a complicated one. 
-main difficulty was in obtaining experienced noncom- 
coned officers to help in the organization. So with the 
vission of the corps commander I wrote a personal note 
chof the senior staft oficers who were being ordered into 
angham. “Chey were coming from all over the United 
I described the conditions and I said, “As you come, 

e bring with you or have orders issued for one or two 
in, your outfit and give them a chance for advancement. 
< out some good men and Iet’s see if we can’t ect them 
rea corporal who will make a good sergeant; a ser- 
twho will make a good tech sergeant.” And this was 
But with these men coming in small groups from all 
we never knew when they were going to arrive. In 
frst week when they began to arrive we had no facilities 
ceive them; no government transportation except a car 
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RETURN you many thanks for the honor you do me 
today, In all humility, I tell you I am proud to address 
us great academic gathering. For more than 400 years, 
society of Jesus has pursued its work of educating the 

1 of succeeding generations in the highest things of the 
1 and spirit. Probably no system of education “has pro- 
«so large a number of distinguished names in western 
ght: In that unrivalled tradition, the University of De- 
has during 75 years served in increasing measure this 
stare, and nation. Mindful of this great record, I have 
dered carefully what I might appropriately say at these 
nencement exercises in your anniversary year. Certainly 
uld not in this company attempt a lecture on the prin- 
Sof education, nor is this the time to describe the tech- 
*s of business management. But perhaps it is not out of 
tor. an industrialist to reflect on the relation of a univer- 





or two. The few officers we had in B irmingham were living 
in different sections of the town. 

I received a call one evening at eleven p.m. from the Sal- 
vation Army. Five men had arrived but there was no one 
to meet them. I said that I would be right down. I called 
the G-4, Colonel J. E. Hull—now the Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Army and a distinguished soldier. So the G-4, Ed 
Hull, and 1 went down to pick them up, two colonels going 
to pick up five corporals. We took them to the armory 


which we were using as a billet for our headquarters com-’ 


pany, and Colonel Hull stayed with them until they were 
ready for the night. ‘That was our duty and we could not 
have done anything else. They, were our men, and we had to 
look after them. 

‘Two and a half years later I was assigned to command that 
Corps which I had helped to organize. I reported for duty 
in a little place called Braemar in southern England. The 
day I reported I went around to take a look at how the men 
were established. They were living in houses throughout 
the village, and as I entered the first one a tall, good-looking 
master sergeant got up from behind the desk. His face was 
familiar, and I said that he must have been with the Corps 
for some time. He replied, “As a matter of fact, you are 
the first man in the VII Corps I ever met. You came down 
to the railroad station to mect us the night we arrived. I 
have never forgotten it.” ‘Then he went on to say that of 
the five men we picked up there that night, three were still 
with the VII Corps and were master sergeants. I am sure 
that there was some connection between these two incidents 
separated by two and a half years. “The men in that outfit 
knew the people who were responsible for them, from the 
corps commander on down, were going to look after their 
interests and their welfare. We always prided ourselves in 
the VII Corps on our good relationships between officers 
and men. “Vhat is what makes a good outfit. 

As you go out and take command of troops, just remem- 
ber that you have a priceless privilege but also a great re- 
sponsibility in leading the young men entrusted to your care. 

! am confident that the training you have gotten at The 
Citadel and in your homes will stand you in good stead and 
that you will live up to the character and reputation of an 
officer of the Armed Forces of the United States. 


the Purpose of our Existence 


MANAGEMENT come RECOGNIZE ITS RESPONSIBILITY TO HUMANIZE INDUSTRY 
By JOHN S. COLEMAN, President, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, The University of Detroit, Michigan, June 11, 1952 


sity education to industry, and let me add, to us all as 
citizens. ; 

Historically, the university curriculum has always reflected 
the needs and spirit of a society. Long ago the centers of 
higher learning accepted the function of training men for the 
church and for the professions of law and medicine. In more 
recent times, careers in government and teaching have re- 
quired a more and more elaborate preparation, which also 
the universities have undertaken to provide. 

But even greater burdens have been placed on universities 
by the development of modern science. Schools of science and 
engineering have grown rapidly to meet the insatiable needs 
of our technological civilization. To the colleges industry 
looks for the engineers, the chemists and physicists, to direct 
its increasingly intricate research and manufacturing oper- 

* ations. And the demand is not only for scientists, but for 
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led jobs, it has also 
for specialized experts. It 
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men and women provided by 
, our institutiens of narnia 
1e practical needs of the day. 

eo The urgent job in life 
V t] continu- 
‘rial necessities. -Indeed, 
and so precariously bal- 
ils must be developed to cope 
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hat has been called “a natural 
it now. In order to insure 
m ourselves not with a bow and 
> but with years of y in mechanics and chemistry, 
and br 1siness administration, And the trend con- 
There is likely to be an ever greater demand for men 
in the know-how of our industrial machine. That 
must to a large ent ent be met by our educational 


tions. And they wi ll be met. “The needs are great; 
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ire obvious. There is no dunane that they will be over- 


Jut possibly there are other needs that may well be over- 
meet the pressing demands of 
industry, there is a danger that we may forget other and 
sreater purposes. Clearly we must in the colleges give great 
attention to the study of corporate and industrial problems, 
to the training of men to administer the world of affairs. 
as the. good Fathers of this University well know, such 
an education is concerned with means, not ends. Engineering 
ind business administration, chemistry and accounting, prop- 
erly, belong in this curriculum to academic research in 
electronics and physics, we look for even greater discoveries 
than. those which have transformed our world in past decades. 
But the subject matter of these studies embraces but a part of 
lite. 1 “he a nactical needs of our special callings must and will 
be satisfied, but bey ond, we all have deeper and more endur- 
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ing needs. Yet, if In its eagerness to serve business and indus- 


try, the university forgets that wider vision, then it fails in its 
duty to our society, and consequently in the long run, its duty 
to industry also. 

The quality of a civilization depends on its technology, its 
governmental arrangements, its busine 3S efficiency : it de- 
pends even more on its values and ideals. If ever there were 
atime when a whole view of life was needed, it is now. If 
ever we needed to cherish what has been called “the habitual 
vision of greatness” it is in these times. But where can we 
find this am the colleges the desire to get ahead 
naturally prompts our young men and w onan to study sub- 
jects which will “ha well on the job application. And after 
graduation only too soon will they find that the responsibil- 
i little time to attend to 
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ities of their jobs and families leave 
human and spiritual interests. 
And yet despite. these urgent considerations, we are surely 
out half men if we do not keep a place for thought on what 
Wwe are and how we should live. Our commercial and pro- 
fessional knowledge will come soon enough, but where if 
notin our colleges and universities can we explore the world 
ot the imagination and the spirit to which j in later days, when 
the pressures of life engulf us, we can return for continual 
solace and refreshment. 
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Certainly we can happily busy ourselyes with the job 
hand. We can, without seeming loss, pursue the daily ro. 
tine at the office and at home. It is quite possible to 
through life with no concern but earning a living. And ve: 
we know in our hearts we are missing something. When yy» 
are alone, we are bound to have cheat flashes of insight jp: 


anotner world. Yet that world is not incidental, nos <¢. 
ondary, Like that part of the iceberg below the water Jjp. 


it is greater and deeper by far than that we sce on the sur- 
face. lor only in the perspective of the spirit does our secy. 
lar life have any meaning at all. 

On alli sides we are assailed by temptations of expedienc: 
by the attractions of the short view and the quick return, 
But spiritual things thrive best in silence, their harvest 
reaped only arter long ripening. We live under great pres. 
sure. Our industrial ‘and commercial enterprises are remak- 
ing our world, But this is not to say they are redeeming : 
This work belongs to another order. It has to do with Zoo . 
ness and wisdom. It is concerned with the final ends of lie. 
Whereas in the professional fields we see but fragments, 
the moral spiritual order we see man as he is, and in th 
light of eternal issues. I ara not afraid, therefore, that ox; 
colleges will fail to meet our material needs, but let them 
above all not fail to defend and nourish our spiritual need, 

For four years we have a relative leisure. Only too soon 
we will be absorbed in the demands of a job. But me 
while we may, if we are fortunate, enrich our minds with 
the larger meaning of life. In history, in literature, ani 
above ail in religion, we see man not in part, but as a whole 
full face. “We are born,” it has been said, “into a closed 
and darkened room’’: it is education which opens windows 
into our world. And as the light floods in, we are pre- 
sented with the drama of man’s life and history, his failures 
and his achievements, his limitations and his capacities, h's 
narrowness and his true greatness. We can in our yout) 
learn to distinguish the true from the false, greatness from 
power, the eternal from the things that pass. And by our 
association with great minds and great ideas, possibly we ma: 
be touched with the divine and creative spark, directing us 
to aims greater than our own. But all this only and if ou: 
colleges maintain the tradition handed down to them. 

It is too easy on great occasions to limit our remarks onl; 
to platitudes, to the self praise which fortifies our com- 
placency, or to the prejudices which are sure of approval. 
Yet what better an occasion for self-examination than these 
June days when from the colleges throughout the nation new 
graduates are going out into the world. Is the interest ci 
business in these men and women limited to the measure of 
their technical training? Have the universities no function 
other than that of satisfying our personnel departments? 
Have we in industry no interest in a further question ?—and 
it is this. Will these men and women carry with them the 
knowledge of eternal values, or are they merely trained the 
better to run with the contemporary current? 

For life, as our religion warns us, may be demoralizi 
It offers quick rewards, lucrative careers, ‘pleasant and. com- 
fortable places. The parade moves at a gallop, and while the 
bright lights are poured on the trivial, the greater things !« 
beyond in the fringes of darkness. How easy it is to ration 
alize our values, to interpret them comfortably and jo 
that parade—easy, except for one: thing—the stern examp!: 
of the cross. The fact that God humbled himself unto deat" 
is the awful reminder that Heaven cannot be cheaply 0 
easily bought. Why, if Christ is so important, asked a s 
boy, does nobody speak of Him? Why, indeed? The ques 
tion itself is the measure of our condition. Who then s 
remind us of our heritage, if our colleges forget it? 

It is right and proper that business should say to you, we 
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need men and women trained in the techniques upon which 
our economic life rests. But then too, it is right and proper 
that the colleges should say to business, our nation and our 
world needs also men and women who understand the pur- 
pose of their existence. It needs men and women nurtured 
in the knowledge and wisdom which distinguishes civiliza- 
tion from bands of wandering tribes. To hand on the truths 
of religion and to feed the mind with the great works of 
those who have gone before is a function which a community 
of free men ignores at a price. And the price is disintegration. 

Some years ago, Walter Lippmann set down in memor- 
able words a diagnosis of education. By reason of their im- 
portance, I beg your leave to quote. 


“There is an enormous vacuum where until a few 
decades ago there was the substance of education. And 
with what is that vacuum filled: it is filled with the 
elective, eclectic, the specialized. . . . There is no com- 
mon faith, no common body of principle, no common 
body of knowledge, no common moral and intellectual 
discipline. Yet the graduates of these modern schools 
are expected to form a civilized community. . . . They 
are expected to have a social conscience. They are ex- 
pected to arrive by discussion at common purposes. 
When one realizes that they have no common culture 
is it astounding that they have no common purpose? 
That they worship false gods? . . . We have established 
a system of education in which we insist that while 
everyone must be educated, yet there is nothing par- 
ticular that an educated man must know. 


Has the automobile or business machine then made our 
western tradition irrelevant? Does an industrial society have 
no need to consider purposes? Are the deep and disconcert- 
ing issues of the nature and destiny of man solved by televi- 
sion? Ladies and gentlemen, we know they are not. In 
separating ourselves from our western tradition we shut out 
that which alone gives meaning to all we do. Perhaps the 
effects are not immediately apparent. Perhaps we seem to 
be going along much as before. Indeed, in devoting our full 
attention to our specialities and our careers, we may claim a 
greater competence than ever in our daily affairs. And yet 
we are fooled. It has been pointed out that the pyramids of 
Egypt, the Code of Justinian, the cathedral of Chartres, 
each imperishable monuments, were completed just as the 
blight struck the cultures that produced them. Strong enough 
to create them, those societies yet were weak enough soon 
to go into decline. 

Technical achievement is born of a high level of cooper- 
ative effort. But it is not independent; it cannot live unsup- 
ported. Beneath the blueprints must lie the creativeness of a 
common, disciplined purpose. This is true of societies. It is 
true of each unit of that society. It is certainly true of the 
corporation. For the corporation is an industrial community. 
It is a body of people organized for a common task. That 
task is economic, but it is also human. We cannot separate 
life into watertight compartments. There must be no split 
between life and work, life and play. We are not just eco- 
nomic men, church men, family men or sportsmen. To 
each activity we bring the human person, whole though 
many-sided. Hence, the corporation must look for men of 
broad capacity, technically competent, but also spiritually 
aware. The personnel departments have their specifications 
for the job, but high on the list of requirements is an under- 
standing of the nature of man. 

Mass production has with great achievements produced 
great tensions. With the harvest of productive miracles, we 
have reaped also the tares of bitterness and division. To a 
great extent our problems are centered in the industrial cor- 
poration. That legal entity has in fact became the most sig- 


nificant social institution of our time. In its operations the 
interests of society are necessarily involved. And our democ- 
racy rightly demands, therefore, that the corporation must 
not contradict, but must fulfill the promises and aspirations 
of the American people. It must not outrage, but on the 
contrary must satisfy the basic rights of human personality. 

Our task, then, is dual. Management must recognize its 
responsibility to humanize industry, to give corporate oper- 
ations meaning for the individual. At the same time every 
citizen and every employee must understand the economic 
conditions on whieh alone the corporation can survive. Is 
this an irreconcilable dilemma? Is it impossible to produce 
with maximum individual freedom the material goods to 
support our way of life, and also pursue charity and justice? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I assert before you that it can be 
done. To make good that assertion we must lean on you. 
We look to you for technical research and training. We 
look to you even more for the principles of right action. The 
idea is always prior to action. It is easy to see the material 
result, but let us not forget the source. The catastrophic 
progress of Napoleon across Europe began quietly and un- 
seen in a human brain. For twenty years, Lenin worked in 
barren, poor lodgings and no one cared. One day the world 
took notice; but by then he was organizing communism over 
a great part of the surface of the earth—At this moment 
where are the ideas which are to remake our world? Are 
they good or bad? 

In Moscow, impelled by a fanatical creed, the leaders of 
communism work through the night. And what do we set 
against their indefatigable energy? We document their eco- 
nomic errors. We review the achievements of free entrprise. 
We warn against the stifling of initiative. All this is good 
enough. It deserves publication. But the danger of com- 


‘munism is not only in its errors, but in its truths. It is in 


its appeal for self sacrifice, not its economic organization; the 
promise of redemption, not the possibility of performance 
It comes, as has been said, clothed with the language of 
poetry and hope, haunted with the ancient dream of a golden 
age. It is a terrible heresy, but it is built on the profound 
and Christian doctrine that societies do not merely progress, 
they die and are reborn. 

Hence, though their economic theories are refuted, though 
the ideals of the revolution disappear in blood and tyranny, 
yet communists, as we have been told by those who have left 
the party, will still cling desperately and tortuously to the 
one shred of meaning in their lives. Against these deeply 
entrenched illusions, only a nobler purpose will suffice. Do 
we expect to overcome a crusading faith with no faith at all? 
To accomplish anything great, we need a driving force, an 
invincible resolution. The communists are willing to spend 
their lives for the cause. Can we do less? We can, of course; 
and we will do less, if our beliefs grow cold. 

Paradoxically, it is possible to accept readily what in fact 
no one believes. It is possible to acknowledge our Christian 
and classical heritage and no longer to believe in it. And this 
is perhap a true description of our present condition. Can 
we then recover the fire of our ancient faith? Can our so- 
ciety be so renewed in purpose that it will be able to stand 
against those who have doubt neither of their objectives nor 
of the sacrifices needed to gain them? The answers to these 
questions will depend on all of us, not least those who bear 
responsibility in industry. We do not expect that conflicts 
and tensions can be easily resolved. The Scriptures do not 
promise Utopia without strife or struggle. They do reveal, 
however, that if we act by the light of His commandments, 
even in this world we will not be denied a certain peace. As 
in the past, so in the future, may God therefore maintain and 
strengthen the University of Detroit as a guardian of truth 
before the nation and before the world. 
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The Flag of the United States 


ITS HISTORY AND MEANING TO AMERICANS 
By E. F. HUTTON, Chairman, Freedoms Foundations, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 
Delivered at Flag Day Ceremonies, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, June 14, 1952 


T has been said that “society is a great and silent com- 


pact between the dead, the living and the unborn.” The 
Flag is the visible evidence of this compact. It ties the 
generations together. It gives continuity to civilization. 

No one can look for long at the Flag of the United States 
without thinking of the dead,—Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and of the legacies they left us,—the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Gettysburg Address. No one can fail to see the living in it— 
one hundred and fifty-five million Americans enjoying the 
freedom bequeathed them by their sires and struggling to 
preserve it. No one can fail to see the unborn in it, our chil- 
dren and our children’s children carrying our hopes and 
dreams to the remotest generation. While the Flag flies, and 
its colors do not fade, that compact will endure. The Flag 
casts its blessing on the new born babe; it gives meaning and 
significance to youth and middle age, and the faith that it 
will continue to wave over a free country makes it easier for 
Americans to die. As Daniel Webster said, in his Reply to 
Hayne, “When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in Heaven, let their last feeble and linger- 
ing glance behold the glorious ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in all their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob- 
scured”’. 

No one can write the history of the Flag. All he can hope 
to do is to tell a little of that story up to now. The rest 
belongs to the future and to other pens and tongues than ours. 

One of the events in the Olympic games of the ancient 
Greeks was symbolic of this compact between the dead, the 
living and the unborn. It was a race in which a runner bore 
a flaming torch which he passed on to another member of his 
team at the end of his mile. Each runner dropped out in his 
turn, but the torch went forward to the end. Thus may it be 
with each of us, and so may it be with the Flag! We are 
the runners today. Only the living can carry the torch from 
the dead to the unborn. 

It is because of the need to carry the torch forward that 
President Wilson, in 1915, dedicated each June 14th as 
Flag Day. It is thus that we are here today. 

The Flag is many things. It is a mark of identification of 
ships at sea and of armies in the field. It is a means of com- 
munication. When you see our Flag in front of a home, it 
says for all the world to read, “Here lives a family that is 
American in spirit as well as in name.” The Flag is a 
mirror, reflecting to each person his own ideals and dreams. 
It is a history. Its thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars em- 
brace a record written greatly during these past 176 years 
since 1776. It is a mark of pride in a great word—the word 
“American”. It is an aspiration of what small children want 
their lives to be. It is a memory at the end of life of all that 
life has been. It is a ribbon of honor for those who have 
served it well—in peace and war. It is a warning not to de- 
tour from the long road that has brought our country and 
its people to a degree of prosperity and happiness never even 
approached under any other banner. 


a, 


The history of the “Flag of the United States”—which js 
its official name—is one of the most fascinating subjects any 
one can pursue. I hope that public-spirited men and women 
will stimulate its study by offering prizes to the children jg 
our public and parochial schools for knowledge of our Flag 
and its symbolism. 

The first flag flown on the North American Continent was 
that of Lief Ericson in 1000 A.D. It showed a black raven 
on a white background. The significance of the raven for 
these early seaman who sailed without compass was that 
when they were lost at sea they would release a raven which, 
like a homing pigeon, would fly toward land and the ship 
would follow. 

From the discovery of the New World by Columbus in 
1492, many flags have been flown over sections of what js 
now the United States. They include the flags of Spain, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Great Britain, Mexico, Texas 
and Vermont, as independent republics, the Southern Con- 
federacy, Hawaii as a separate Kingdom, and until 1867, 
the Russian flag over Alaska. 

During the Colonial period, many flags were in use by 
the thirteen colonies, militia regiments and trading com- 
panies, the colors and designs of some of which were carried 
forward in the final design of The Stars and Stripes. 

The East India Company, for example, whose tea was 
later dumped in Boston Harbor, had used a flag of thirteen 
red and white stripes for seventy years before the Declar- 
ation of Independence. It had, however, no stars or blue 
field. Stars, of course, had been used for centuries in other 
flags, but until the United States of America came into ex- 
istence, stars were generally represented as having six points, 
or more, whereas our star has five. 

The red meteor flag of Great Britain bearing the cross of 
St. George of England and St. Andrew of Scotland was the 
official flag of the thirteen original colonies. When the sep- 
aration from the mother country came, it was easy to think 
of sewing six white stripes on the red background of this 
flag, making thirteen in all. 

‘To carry a clear picture of the development of the Flag, 
it is necessary to keep two dates in mind. One is April 19, 
1775, when the first armed resistance to British oppression 
fired “the shot heard around the world” at Lexington. The 
second is July 4, 1776. From this we have three periods of 
time, that before Lexington, then the period between Lex- 
ington and the Declaration of Independence, nearly fifteen 
months later. Third, we have the period: from 1776 down 
to February 14, 1912, when the admission of Arizona added 
the last star to the Flag. 

During the period before Lexington, the spirit of resistance 
to tyranny grew ever stronger. This was evidenced by vari 
ous flags. In 1774 the “Taunton flag”, sewed the one word 
“Liberty” on the British flag. Others carried the words, 
“Come if you Dare”, “In God We Trust”, “Liberty or 





Death”, and “An Appeal to Heaven’”,—words taken from 
a resolution sent to London “appealing to Heaven for the 
justice of our cause; we aim to be free or die.” The Pine 
Tree flag of Massachusetts was much in evidence through- 
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out New England. Another showed a sleeping lion with the 
yords, “Rouse me if you dare.” Another had the words, 
“United force is strength,” from which, no doubt, comes the 
apression, “United We Stand; Divided We Fall.” Some 
of these early flags had red and blue stripes; some red and 
vellow, and some red, white and blue stripes. It probably 
jepended on the color of whatever man’s shirt or woman’s 
petticoat was available! But the flag that showed “fight” in 
one-word language was the famous Rattlesnake flag with the 
words, “Don’t Tread on Me.” The rattlesnake appeared on 
fags throughout the colonies in various designs. 

As a sidelight, it is interesting to note that in 1754 Ben- 
‘amin Franklin in his “Gazette,” now the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” had pictured a rattlesnake cut in several parts, with 
the motto, “Join or Die.” ‘This was the first cartoon to ap- 
year in a newspaper published in the New World. The 
rattlesnake is still shown, coiled to strike, on the seal of the 
War Department in Washington. With spies and traitors 
a our midst, we should perhaps revive the Rattlesnake flag 
of long ago! 

This brings us to the Battle of Lexington in April, 1775, 
and the appointment of George Washington as Commander 
in Chief by the Second Continental Congress on June 15 
of that year. At that time most of the colonists, including 
Washington, still hoped hat their grievances against King 
George the Third would be remedied and that separation 
would not be necessary. Consequently, the red meteor flag 
of Great Britain, with no change except the addition of six 
white stripes, was the one used, and was first displayed off- 
cally, as the flag of our land forces on January 2, 1776, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. It was called “the striped Union 
fla i 

But six months later a “long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions” had convinced the peop:c and their Continental Con- 
gress that the British King had “in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these States.” A com- 
mittee was named, therefore, consisting of young Thomas 
Jeflerson as its head, together with John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger Sherman to draft 
that immortal document, the Declaration of Independence, 
“appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions” and in support of it “pledging to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

The die was cast and the “ragged Continentals” began 
their long, bloody march to freedom and independence at 
Yorktown. The flag displaying the cross of St. George and St. 
Andrew was no longer appropriate, and the revolutionists 
cast around for another. For a time a Flag showing only 
thirteen stripes and the rattlesnake but no stars, was in use. 
Almost a year passed before the Continental Congress on 
June 15, 1777 adopted a resolution which reads: “Resolved 
that the Flag of the United States be 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
feld, representing a new constellation.” This was the first 
oficial action by Congress with respect to a flag for the 
young Republic. The red and white stripes had been used 
previously. It was appropriate, however, that the field should 
be as blue as the Heavens in which the stars appear. But 
blue had a further significance, for in ancient times an eman- 
cipated slave was permitted to wear a blue cap as a sign that 
he was a freed man. Blue has thus, for centuries, been asso- 
ciated with the idea of liberty. 

This resolution was, of course, a very important one. 
owever, it said nothing on the following points; whether 
the stripes should be horizontal or perpendicular; the size 
of the blue field or Union in the upper left hand corner; the 
Proportions of the flag,—length with respect to width; the 


arrangement of the stars; the number of points on the stars, 
and nothing about the proper manner for displaying and 
saluting the flag. The stars which have appeared on various 
United States coins have had six points rather than five, and 
the Great Seal of the United States, pictured on the back of 
the dollar bill in your pocket, still shows seven white stripes 
and six red ones rather than seven red and six white. It is 
right, of course, that the Flag have seven red stripes in order 
that the edges of the Flag may be clearly seen at a distance. 

For want of these particulars, the Flag for many years 
was shown in different proportions and arrangement of the 
stars. Some flags were almost square in shape. Sometimes 
the stars were gold rather than white. One flag designed in 
1799 for the Revenue Cutter Service, now the Coast Guard 
flag, had sixteen stripes which were perpendicular rather 
than horizontal. This arrangement has remained unchanged 
until the present time. The early flags were “home spun” 
and varied greatly. The one used at the Battle of Benning- 
ton, August 16, 1777, had seven-pointed stars, and the digits 
“76”, which represented not only 1776, but the fact that 
seven and six equals thirteen. The flag in use when Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown had alternate white and red 
stripes instead of red and white. 

It is not conclusively know by whom the first flag was 
made that conformed to the rather indefinite directions in the 
resolution of June 14, 1777, or where it was first flown. 
There is much support for the claim that the first such Flag 
was flown on August 2, 1776, at Fort Stanwix, later Fort 
Schuyler, near Rome, New York, and that a Colonel Wil- 
lett was one of its designers. 

For years the stars in the blue field were displayed in many 
different arrangements. In one of the first and most beauti- 
ful of ali designs, the thirteen stars were displayed in a 
circle. Later, when we had twenty states, the twenty stars 
were arranged in the form of one big star. Twenty stars 
forming one great star is truly symbolic of the seperate states 
forming one great Union. 

After Vermont and Kentucky had been admitted into the 
Union in 1791 and 1792, Congress, on January 13, 1794, 
prescribed that the Flag be 15 stripes of alternate red and 
white with 15 stars. This was the official Flag for 23 years 
until 1818. But as each additional state was admitted to 
the Union, it clamored for recognition on the Flag by the 
addition of another star and stripe until the Flag finally had 
18 stripes. It became plain that the addition of so many 
stripes was destroying the beauty of the Flag. On April 4, 
1818, Congress therefore enacted that the number of stripes 
be reduced to thirteen and that an additional star be added 
to the blue field as each new state was admitted to the Union. 
This practice has been followed to the present time, “‘a star 
for every State, and a State for every star.” 

It was not until October 29, 1912, when President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft modified the design of the Flag for the 
first time since the last Congressional action in 1818. By 
1912 there were 66 different sizes and shapes of national 
flags in use in the various departments of the federal govern- 
ment. President Taft’s Executive Order fixed the official 
length of the Flag as one and nine-tenths the width. Other 
details designated the length of the blue field; and that its 
width be equal to the width of seven stripes. The width of 
each stripe and the diameter of each star were all prescribed 
in proportion to the width and length of the Flag. These 
details may seem unimportant to the thoughtless, but the care 
taken to have every part in artistic proportion to the whole 
have now made the Stars and Stripes the most beautiful flag 
in the world. 

On May 29, 1916, President Wilson authorized the Navy 
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Union Jack which is a blue field with stars, but without 
stripes. His Order also fixed the arrangement of the 48 
stars now in use; six rows, of eight stars each; required that 
every flag have 48 stars; and also established the President’s 
flag, which is a blue field with four stars, in the center of 
which is the American eagle, holding in its talons the olive 
branch of peace and the arrows of war. 

In 1924, 71 patriotic societies, with the blessing of Presi- 
dent Harding, united to hold a national flag conference in 
Washington, D. C. The conference requested Congress or 
the President, by Executive Order, to establish as official a 
national Flag code, which they drew up. 

The code drafted at that time was designed to secure uni- 
formity of practice in the display of the Flag and to prevent 
its being used in any way that would lessen any one’s respect 
for our country. The code not only covers the proper dis- 
play for various occasions, but the proper manner for giving 
the Flag salute by civilians—men and women, and by those 
in the armed services. 

This national Flag code was made official by act of Con- 
gress in 1942. It seems strange that 165 years had gone by 
since 1777 before we had an official ritual with respect to 
the proper use and display of the Flag. It covers all points 
apt to arise and should be studied and practiced by every 
American, beginning with children in school. In 1931 “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” by Francis Scott Key, was made the 
national anthem by act of Congress. The first draft of the 
“pledge of allegiance to the Flag” appeared in the “Youth’s 
Companion” in 1892, and with a few changes, is now incor- 
porated in the Flag code. No excuse longer exists why all 
Americans should not honor the Flag in the same way— 
showing that on this point we are truly one people. 

The code prescribes that with respect to other flags, the 
Flag of the United States shall always be hoisted first and 
lowered last, shall always be given the place of honor, either 
in front, at the right, or at the highest point, whether in a 
group with other flags or on the same mast. There are two 
exceptions to this rule. During divine services conducted by 
naval chaplains at sea, the church pennant—a white back- 
ground with a blue cross—may be flown above the Flag. 
And when the flags of other nations are displayed together 
with our Flag, they shall be flown on separate staffs of the 
same height. 

There are, of course, other official flags in use, such as 
that of the President of the United States, cabinet members, 
government departments and bureaus, as well as the differ- 
ent armed services. Congress has also authorized the owners 
of private yachts to display an ensign consisting of 13 stripes 
and 13 years in a circle surrounding an anchor. The Presi- 
dent’s flag is displayed at the White House only when he is 
there, and only in the daytime. 

The Flag is flown continuously, night and day, regardless 
of weather, over the Capitol Building at Washington as the 
center of the government. By Presidential Proclamation in 
1948, it is flown around the clock at Forty McHenry, Mary- 
land, whose flag in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write “The Star Spangled Banner.” It is also flown at night 
over a permanent fort, ship or armed forces when engaged 
in battle. On special patriotic occasions it may be flown at 
night, but otherwise the Fag should always be lowered at or 
near sunset. Nor, except as above stated, should it be flown 
in bad weather even in the daytime by anyone. 

The'Flag, made according to the Congressional design, was 
first used in land warfare at the Battle of Brandywine, Sep- 
tember 7, 1777. It was first hoisted over a fort in the old 
world on April 27, 1805, in the war between the United 
States and Tripoli. It was the first Flag raised at the North 
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Pole by Admiral Robert E. Peary on April 6, 1909, After 
winning our independence it was not officially flown in 
battle until the War with Mexico in 1846. Until then, regi 
mental colors were used. The Flag was first displayed jy 
an American school house in 1812 at Collrain, Massachy, 
setts. It was first recognized by a foreign nation at the sign. 
ing of the Treaty of Peace at Paris, September 3, 1783, end. 
ing the Revolutionary War. In every war, until the last ty 
World Wars, the Flag has been different either with respect 
to its stars or stripes. If and when Hawaii and Alaska are 
admitted to the Union, the number of stars must, of course 
be increased. 

This dicsussion would not be complete without referring 
to the flags of the several States of the Union. All these flags 
hang in the Post Office Department Building in Washing. 
ton, and it is an inspiring thing that so many are displayed 
here today. One or two carry forward designs Previously 
used when the State was one of the Thirteen Colonie, 
Nevertheless, the States were generally very slow in off. 
cially adopting a flag and prescribing its design. The hold. 
ing of national expositions, beginning with the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1892, when each of the States was invited ty 
participate with a building and exposition of its own, seem 
to have spurred the State legislatures to adopt official flags 
The Daughters of the American Revolution deserve credit 
for urging such adoption in a number of the States. 

Time does not, of course, permit a detailed description of 
the State flags. The various designs illustrate important 
historical facts. The South Carolina flag, for example, j 
the one the State adopted in 1861 when it was a member of 
the Southern Confederacy. California depicts a grizzly 
bear; lowa and North Dakota an eagle; Louisiana a pelican 
feeding its young; Massachusetts a pine tree; Utah a bee 
hive as the emblem of industry; Wyoming a buffalo; Ar 
kansas has three blue stars indicating that it has belonged 
to Spain, France, and the United States; New Mexico ha 
the red and yellow of Old Spain. The great seal of the 
State appears frequently, together with various Latin mot 
toes. It would seem highly appropriate for each of the 4 
States to more widely encourage the display of the State flag 
on all public buildings and school houses at least on national 
and State holidays. It is proper to display the State flag 
the same staff as the Stars and Stripes, but below it. It is 
no compliment to Americans that scarcely one person in 
thousand would recognize his State flag if he saw it. 

No one can survey this record without being profoundly 
impressed by the generations of love and devotion that have 
gone into the making of the different flags of the Republic 
and its constituent States. Neither could exist without the 
other, and none can endure without the people. 

What of the people? When some one from foreign lands 
looks over an American city from a tall window on a bright 
day, as I often do, and sees scarcely a flag kissed by the sun 
and cradled by the breeze, what does he think? What do we 
think? We talk of our failure to vote, of corruption and 
crime corroding the American dream. What is the remedy 
for all this? Ladies and gentlemen, try the Flag! 

No one can think of the Flag without thinking of Valley 
Forge. Here Washington knelt in prayer to the God of 
battles that He would bless a young Republic struggling to 
be born. Here were heard the birth cries of a new nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” Here the bleeding feet of cold 
and hungry men left on the white snows of winter the red 
badge of courage. Here and everywhere our sacred dead call 
to the living to pass on to the unborn the taming torch a 
freedom. 
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“We Are Citizens First” 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By ALBERT C. JACOBS, Chancellor, University of Denver, Colorado 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, University of Denver, June 14, 1952 


EMBERS of the Graduating Class and Friends 

of the University of Denver. Tonight we mark a 

memorable occasion. We share in the joys of 
ghievement of those whose diplomas signify accomplish- 
ment in chosen fields of study at Alma Mater. We take 
gecial note of the presence of many parents and families of 
wr graduates. Your material support and, more important, 
yur spiritual aid and encouragement, have made college 
ducation possible for sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, hus- 
bands, wives. We are signally honored by your presence and 
jy that of our other distinguished visitors. We bid you all 
yam welcome. 

Members of the Graduating Class, I shall not presume 
to give you counsel and advice. I can now add nothing to 
the training you have already received from our fine faculty 
and stafl through curricular and extra-curricular learning 
and experience. If during your years at this University, you 
have not been prepared for effective citizenship, we have 
failed miserably in our most important mission. 

Several weeks ago a young lieutenant seriously wounded 
in Korea inspired these remarks. He did so at a most drama- 
tic moment in answering a person who had spoken out in 
for of his particular vested interest. ““We are citizens first,” 
aid Lieutenant John B. Crowlie, “and veterans second.” 
His pulsating words—“We Are Citizens First”—provide the 
theme for my address. 

You have received training at this University which will 
equip you to become among other callings successful teach- 
es, wnolars, lawyers, engineers, business men and indus- 
trialists. I hope you will take note of the words I have so 
carefully chosen. I have said “will equip you.” I have de- 
liberately used these words because the years you have spent 
in college are not the end of your learning. If we have 
done our job well, we have provided you with the tools, 
techniques, understandings and attitudes with which you will 
continue the pursuit of knowledge. If we have done our 
job well, you will never rest content so long as you live, so 
long as you see the imperfections of the present and the 
possibilities for the future. 

We wish you success and prosperity in the fields of your 
chosen endeavor. Set your goals, set them high; then give 
your best to their attainment. Real values in life can be 
gained only by hard and honest work. 

But will success in your chosen fields, important as they 
are, alone be sufficient? My answer is emphatically no. I 
hope that as a result of your education, you will see your- 
selves not just as teachers, lawyers, engineers, business men, 
and so forth, but as citizens. As citizens the successful, con- 
sientious and high-principled pursuit of your professional 
and vocational goals is essential. But you must pursue these 
goals and achieve your professional and vocational satisfac- 
tion in a larger framework, a framework of your individual 
membership in our American society; in other words, as 
citizens. This is vitally essential if our beloved nation is to 
fulfill its destiny. 

We are engaged, as you know full well, in a world-wide 
struggle between two ways of life—the one free and the 
other slave—a global struggle of prolonged duration. At 





stake in this conflict are the blessings of our heritage. Every 
free institution and every democratic ideal which have built 
and constituted the American way of life are in serious jeo- 
pardy. The danger is from within as well as without 

Our external enemies, identifiable in terms of communist 
imperialism, seriously challenge our free institutions. They 
place us in the gravest peril. Successful defense will be 
fantastically costly. But the enemies in our midst—who 
are willing to trade their self-reliance for promises of gov- 
ernmental security—are less readily identifiable and yet as 
dangerous or more so, in sending us down the road of statism 
—a condition which the pioneers of this Rocky Mountain 
region would never have countenanced. 

Yes, the world is today choosing between two ideologies. 
Never forget, my friends, that ours is the real revolution- 
ary ideology, the plan for orderly revolution, or evolution, 
in the interests of mankind. The Marxist concept, stultifying 
individual effort, subordinating the interests of the indi- 
vidual to those of the state, is in fact the reactionary ide- 
ology. 

In the past two decades and more we have been getting 
further and further away from the fundamentals of our 
heritage, from the ideals vitally at stake in the present con- 
flict. Gradually, the qualities of the pioneer—experimen- 
tation, self-reliance, individual initiative and opportunity, 
confidence in the ability to overcome all obstacles, faith in 
the future, in moral and spiritual values—seem to have been 
slipping away from us. Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Pro- 
fessor of American History at Columbia, has observed: “In 
the last decades we have been coming to be concerned more 
with maintaining what we already have than with experi- 
menting with new institutions.” 

We have developed an attitude that is, I think, cause for 
the gravest concern, namely, a lack of public interest, for- 
getting that first and foremost we are citizens of this great 
republic. “he Korean veteran’s words ring in my ears: 
“We are citizens first, veterans second.” 

What are the indications of this attitude? I mention— 
the failure to exercise the cherished prerogative of the ballot, 
but fifty-one per ‘cent of the electorate voted in 1948; the 
failure to take an active part in every-day political life of 
the country, an attitude of “let George do it,” assuming 
there are plenty of men of leisure to provide the leadership 
we so direly need. I mention also a lack of real concern over 
the fundamental values of our heritage: a breakdown in 
the spirit of independence, initiative and experimentation 
that built our nation indicated in the willingness to let 
government encroach more and more in the field of private 
enterprise; an attitude that would have been abhorrent to 
your forefathers, namely, to rely increasingly on govern- 
ment for those things we should have the will to seek for 
ourselves. I note too the failure to do anything effective 
about the tremendous expansion of government, the creation 
of a bureaucracy growing in gargantuan proportions, waste 
and inefficiency; the scandalous graft and corruption. 

And above all else, I note particularly on the part of our 
youth a passion for security, defined as “freedom from risk, 
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danger, harm.” It is a passion which is best expressed in 
terms of physical and material security. It is a desire for 
the establishment of a permanent status quo. For many of 
our youth things material have come too easily. We have 
seen them lulled into a state of passive acceptance and ex- 
pectation that all things will thus be forthcoming. 

Dr. Commager alludes to “the zeal for security that has 
overcome us,” adding that “in a time of flux and change and 
danger it is not hard to understand this position for guar- 
antees and security, but it is clear that in that way lies 
not progress but stagnation or regress.” Must we have a 
war for the young American to throw aside all thoughts of 
security, particularly physical security; to prove that the 
spirit of daring and sacrifice is still deep within us, as he 
has done with unparalleled heroism at Guadalcanal, Iwo 
Jima and in Korea? Will he not at other times venture for 
the values of the spirit, for our peaceful heritage? 

Are not our young men and women in the jobs they seek 
too often striving for security and guarantees and not for 
the opportunity upon which this nation was built, an atti- 
tude relatively new in our society? In the words of Robert 
Browning: “Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?” 

Security has properly been termed the natural product 
of a well-spent and constructive life. But security in and 
of itself is a false objective. By seeking it constantly, you 
will lose it, for you will be departing from the fundamental 
principles of our heritage—the will to progress on the basis 
of talent and ability, to advance in areas of the mind and 
intellect. This University was founded on a wilderness fron- 
tier by dauntless pioneers. Suppose they had sought only 
material security? Where would we be if those pioneers 
had remained on the eastern seaboard on their well-ordered 
farms or in their factories? Or, before that, if they had 
stayed in the Old World? [““The westward progress of 
the nation,” has been called, ‘‘a series of remarkable experi- 
ments.”’ | 

Pioneers dare! They do not make security their god. Dar- 
ing, orderly revolution, progress, the willingness to do new 
things in the interest of human kind—are distinctive hall- 
marks of our American way of life. In recent years there 
has been too much talk of security for security’s sake. We’!l 
lose security if, through government manipulation, we strive 
to get it. We'll lose security because, by seeking the easy 
way, we forsake our birthright, give up our freedoms, the 
spirit of individual initiative, of unlimited opportunity, and 
grow soft in body and spirit. Hardy pioneers carved this 
nation out of frontiers both physical and spiritual which 
never before had been assaulted. Theirs was a constant 
struggle with the unforeseen forces of an uncontrollable 
nature. For them the fighting spirit which brooked no ex- 
cuses was a part of every breath they drew. Theirs was also 
a trust in God, in the dignity of the individual. 

Today there are still uncharted frontiers—physical, spir- 
itual and intellectual—for us and for every foreseeable future 
generation—these stand as our continuing challenge. We 
may well lose our will and our ability to cope with these 
challenges if we develop and accept the habit of being sat- 
isfied with the meagre crumbs of material’ security which 
some form of benevolent government would dole out to us. 
To the extent that we permit ourselves to be so dependent 
upon government that we can no longer think or achieve on 
our own, dependent upon government for those things which 
traditionally we have provided for ourselves, to that extent 
we defeat the very meaning of democracy and permit gov- 
ernment to dictate rather than to serve the individual. 

Have we cast aside the genius of our progress, our be- 
lief in human dignity, the basic freedoms of mind and spirit, 


and the hope of equal opportunity? Have we exchanged all 
this for a bureaucracy of little minds, for the promise of 
an old age pension and free burial by the government? Foy. 
tunately, the “old” liberalism has not been entirely say 
aside. Yet there are alarming evidences of tendencies, as | 
have indicated, to trade self-reliance for governmental prom. 
ises of security. Recall the words of Benjamin Franklin. 
“Those who would give up essential liberty to purchase , 
little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
And General Dwight D. Eisenhower has said: “Neithe; 
London nor Abilene, . . . will sell her birthright for phys. 
cal safety, her liberty for mere existence.” { 

Material security may well become a spiritual sedative. 
It may so lull us into ease and comfort as to cause us to 
abandon our search and striving for the ever better way of 
life for all. By the distinction which is accorded you to. 
night you are being told that you have within you the ability 
to accomplish. An investment has been made in you by your 
University and those who support it, by your families and 
by yourselves. This investment has taken shape in the learn. 
ing which you have had the opportunity to pursue. Your 
greatest security is to be found within yourselves, in the 
knowledge of the inner strength which is yours, in the self. 
reliance and critical judgment which you have acquired, in 
the understanding and appreciation of your purpose and 
mission in life. This is the security which cannot be pro- 
cured for you by any form of government other than that 
which permits the existence of a free society. You are armed 
with the basic elements of security which make strong mea 
and women into strong citizens. 

“We Are Citizens First.” I hope that you and your con- 
temporaries instead of seeking security, will strive honestly 
and diligently to serve the public interest. You are conscious, 
I trust, of the responsibilities of citizenship, aware of the 
active and intelligent part you must play in government; 
aware that our government—municipal, state and federal— 
is just what its citizens choose to make it. 

At the end of World War II a fellow Naval Officer in 
the Pacific, a mature Princeton graduate, said: “When | 
get home, I’m going to be a lot better, more conscientious 
citizen than I ever was before. I’m going to study my local 
politics. I’m going to vote intelligently. If necessary, I'm 
going to run for minor office myself. After three years out 
here fighting for what we call the American way of life 
I’m not going to let cheap, money-grabbing politicians take 
it away from me back home.” Would that the fifteen mil- 
lion men in the military service in World War II had all 
returned with these splendid ideals! 

“We Are Citizens First.” May each person determine 
what, so far as he is concerned, is the “public interest.” 
What can be his contribution through his profession or voce- 
tion to the whole community, without thought of self, with- 
out thought of his “vested interest”? The Korean veteran 
warns us: “Be citizens first” then teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, business or industrial men. [The American citizen 
must, and quickly, begin to act in the public interest. ] 

A government “of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” cannot long endure without an active citizenry. 
In 1921, Lord Bryce, writing with the wisdom of a life 
extending beyond four score years, sagely observed: “Knowl 
edge is only one among the things that go to the making of 
a good citizen. Public spirit and honesty are even mort 
needful.” And a century ago that great Italian patriot, 
Mazzini, termed democracy: “The progress of all through 
all under the leadership of the best and the wisest.” Ths 
leadership, this interest must come from your ranks. 

Lawyers worry about their rights and prerogatives; teach 
ers about theirs; engineers, farmers, steel workers, manage 
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ment and labor leaders, government officials, cattle men and 
deep growers about theirs. ‘The man who grows wheat in 
North Dakota or Kansas, sheep in Montana, or cattle in 
Colorado, who extracts nature’s oil from the earth in Okla- 
igma, copper in Utah, iron ore in Minnesota, or coal in 
Pennsylvania—each has his own vested interest in govern- 
nent and in our social system. [The man who lives in a 
large city has vested interests which differ from those of 
the farmer or rural inhabitant.] We complain about Con- 
gress, and perhaps there is much about which to complain. 
Rut what are most Congressmen trying to do but represent 
the individual citizen back home who is worrying about his 
own vested interest? 

Js it not time for us to develop a new concern about ovr 
responsibilities to each other—farmer, laborer, manager, 
teacher, engineer, and so on—rather than to make our prime 
concern our rights and prerogatives? So long as our indi- 
yidual rights and prerogatives are our major concern, we 
we easy prey for the forces that seek to divide and conquer 
ys, When we begin to become concerned about our respon- 
sbilities to each other, our responsibilities to the community, 
to the nation we cherish, we shall strengthen that unity which 
sour highest goal. For in that unity we shall find the deep- 
st realization of man’s essential brotherhood. 

These days we are asking many young men in Korea, as 
we have in other wars, to give their all in the public inter- 
st. Is it too much to request the average citizen—business 
or professional man, industrialist, teacher—to do his part as 
an intelligent, enlightened and generous citizen in the 
furtherance of the public interest ? 

How are we to discover what is truly in the public inter- 
et? No definite reply can or should be given. The answer 
lies in the conscience of each citizen, a conscience which we 
have sought to infuse with the highest sense of ethical and 


The Rising 


religious values, for out of such values was our nation born. 
Each to the best of his ability and according to his peculiar 
talents must take an active interest in the affairs of our na- 
tion—local, state and federal. He must do so by participat- 
ing in community projects, by voting and voting intelligently, 
by an awareness of legislative and budgetary matters, of can- 
didates for public office; and yes, when qualified, by running 
for office himself. 

I do not ask you to forego vested interests in your chosen 
fields. Success in them has been and will continue to be the 
foundation of our nation’s strength, a strength based upon 
the totality of ingenuity and excellence of accomplishment in 
manifold areas. But such success alone will not be adequate 
if “government of the people, by the people, for the people,”’ 
is long to endure. 

It would be splendid if each contemporary college graduate 
would study seriously his relationship to the public interest, 
if he would devise his own formula to further that interest, 
if our institutions of higher learning would carefully survey 
this vital area. 

My suggestions are fundamental to the competitive system 
established by our founding fathers. Labor, management, 
lawyers, etc., must each have the objective of a better life 
for as many Americans as possible,— “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.”” With the sacrifice of no fundamental 
principles, but for the enhancement of those principles, all 
must work for the public welfare. 

“We Are Citizens First.” In these perilous days we must 
not forget the dramatic words of the Korean veteran. If we 
live up to them, great as are the pressures from without and 
within, we shall emerge victorious. We shall be true to the 
glorious traditions of the past; we shall preserve our splendid 
heritage for our children and our children’s children. May 
God bless each and every one of you! 


Generation 


WE FACE A SPIRITUAL WAR 
By JOHN F. BROSNAN, Member, Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15, 1952 


NE HUNDRED years ago, a man, who had sought 
and found the Truth ‘“‘amid the encircling gloom,” 
was called upon to create and guide a Catholic 

university, in a country alien to him, against formidable op- 
position and under most difficult circumstances. Accepting 
the challenge, he determined at the outset to define his ob- 
jectives and win over his objectors by a series of lectures and 
essays on “The Idea of a University.” Not only was he suc- 
cessful in achieving his goals, but his words have lived on as 
one of the great pieces of English literature. Today, a cen- 
tury later, proclaim the impeccable style, the exquisite cul- 
ture, and the profound wisdom of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. 

In one of such essays, Newman defines his ideal university 
a “a place for the communication and circulation of thought, 
by means of personal intercourse . . . a place of concourse, 
whither students come from every quarter for every kind of 
knowledge.” 

With a delightful felicity of phrase, he continues: “It is 
the place . . . where the intellect may safely range and 
speculate, sure to find its equal in some antagonist activity, 
and its judge in the tribunal of truth. It is a place where 
inquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries verified and per- 


fected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, 
by the collision of mind with mind, and knowledge with 
knowledge. It is the place where the professor becomes elo- 
quent, and is a missionary and a preacher, displaying his 
science in its most complete and most winning form pour- 
ing it forth with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his 
own love of it in the breast of his hearers.” 

You of the Class of 1952—The Rising Generation—I see 
before me, almost fourteen hundred strong—of different 
creeds and different racial origins—know that at St. John’s 
you have lived in such communication and circulation of 
thought, have been stimulated by such antagonist activity, 
and inspired by such missionary professors. To St. John’s 
you came “from every quarter, for every kind of knowledge.” 
The rainbow of your hoods proclaims the success of your 
quests. 

For eighty-two years, St. John’s has grown and flour- 
ished. But St. John’s goes back for her roots—not those 
eighty-two years, to the opening of the first class of Wil- 
loughby Avenue—not one hundred thirty-six years, to the 
beginning of Vincentian work in America; not three hun- 
dred twenty-seven years of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sions, your Vincentian teachers—to the Saint of the great 
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heart—but back, beyond all of those, beyond the beginning 
of time—to God. 

God is the Source of the nourishment causing St. John’s 
to flourish and to send forth each year new branches. Be- 
cause of this, and guidance of men dedicated to His service, 
you have been taught in an atmosphere intellectually honest, 
morally honest, morally strong, and spiritually alive. 

What have you been taught? That particular art or that 
particular science which made its special appeal to you? Of 
course. But, infinitely more than that: 

To be men and women of courage. At St. John’s you have 
learned to pursue your goals with a determination which 
overcomes all obstacles. 

To be men and women of sacrifice. You have had your 
own self-imposed discipline, for the degree which is now 
yours has been won—how well you know it—by countless 
surrenders of your pleasures and comforts, made in the inter- 
est of the greater good and more lasting joy. You have wit- 
nessed the sacrifices made by those near and dear to you. 
How many, how great and how hidden? You must search 
your own hearts for that score and make to your loved ones 
the generous recompense. You have the example of your wise 
and holy mentors, whose lives of abnegation have daily 
preached to you a silent, but a powerful sermon. You have 
the example of your pioneering ancestors, those valiant men 
and women whose sacrifices established this great nation for 
you, their descendants. Surely, with such a heritage and 
such a training, you will play your part—no matter how 
great the sacrifices may be—in preserving this great nation, 
and so, in your turn and in a future day, you will be hailed 
as valiant ancestors. 

To be men and women of God. You who are Catholics 
leave St. John’s determined never, by word or deed, to sully 
the shining brightness of your Catholic Faith—true sons and 
daughters of that gracious Lady: who watches over all her 
children—the Lady our Lord gave to you and to all as 
turning to St. John, He said “Behold thy Mother.” 

You are certain that you possess the Truth. And, of 
course, as to the Truth, there can be no compromise, for the 
Truth is one. But that should make you humble, not proud; 
meek, not arrogant. The approach to your brethren of other 
creeds is the friendly word, the understanding attitude, and 
the good example. How apropos is that delightful story 
which Morgan’s partner, Thomas W. Lamont, loved to tell. 
He recalled that when he was a young lad, the family lived 
in a small town on the Hudson River, where his father was 
the Methodist minister, and all the townsfolk were good 
neighbors. He added that the Catholic priest, who was a 
particular friend of his father, often at the end of a summer’s 
day would sit on their porch discussing their respective par- 
ochial problems, and always, on leaving would say, with a 
twinkle in his eye: “Well, Brother Lamont, you and I will 
now go our separate paths in the work of Our Lord. You'll 
go your way and I'll go His way. 

You who are non-Catholics know that at St. John’s re- 
spect has been accorded to the faiths of your fathers, defer- 
ence paid to the culture of your kinsfolk, and protection ac- 
corded to your integrity. You, too, will strive for the per- 
fect life, worshiping God in accordance with the dictates of 
your informed consciences, and living in amity with your 
fellow men. You will have confidence that your fellows 
who are Catholics respect your beliefs and are interested in 
your welfare, just as they will have confidence that you re- 
spect their beliefs and are interested in their welfare. 

All of you will be united by the knowledge that the blood 
of Jew and Protestant and Catholic has sanctified the soils 
and the seas of the world, as they have defended, to the last 
full measure of devotion, the Flag, which, now protecting 


us, proclaims their patriotism; and by the certainty that i 
God wills it, your blood, and the blood of your children 
good Jews, good Protestants and good Catholics—American, 
all—will so mingle in defense of that Flag. 

As our Founding Fathers won their victories in War and 
in peace under the protection of the God in Whom 
trusted, so you, too, building on the basic training given 
to you by your good parents and the education which ou 
have received in the religious atmosphere of St. John’s, wij 
win your victories. 

Thus armed, you go forth—The Rising Generation 
face the world, determined, I am certain, to make it a better 
place because of your passing. I do not need to tell you that 
it is a world of fears and frustrations, of dangers and diff. 
culties. That is “the encircling gloom” which hangs like , 
pall over our civilization. But the darkness is not im. 
penetrable. There is so much to encourage you. You haye 
the example of all the men and women of patience, courage 
fortitude, and faith, of every race, creed and color around 
the world. They are a mighty host. I symbolize them for 
you in the personality of the gentle, charitable, fearless, spir- 
itual Vicar of Christ, Pius XII. You have the unselfish 
labors of countless rabbis, ministers and priests, who g0 
about daily doing good and asking only the rewarding smile 
of the God they worship. You have that Good Will, tha 
Brotherly Affection, that Faith in God, which, by and large, 
have dominated the great heart and the great soul of the 
American people. 

Fear not, then, “the encircling gloom,” you of The Rising 
Generation, but lift up your eyes—lift up your hearts—to 
Newman’s Kindly Light, Who will lead you on and lead 
you Home—our God, in whom America has always trusted, 
For we Americans always have been, and are, a religio 
people. How wonderful it is to note the ringing affirmation 
of that in high places! 

Sixty years ago, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in an historic decision, after tracing the golden thread of 
religion which has run through all the warf and woof of 
our Country’s history, stated “this is a religious people. This 
is historically true. From the discovery of this continent to 
the present hour, there is a single voice making this afhr 
mation.” 

Two months ago, the same Court once again stated that 
belief in and dependence upon Almighty God in these historic 
words: ‘We are a religious people whose institutions pre 
suppose a Supreme Being.” 

Seven months ago, thirteen civic-minded citizens serving 
the cause of education on that ancient and honorable body 
which was eighty-six years old when St. John’s was born— 
the Board of Regents, of the University of the State of New 
York—issued their Statement on Moral and Spiritual Train 
ing in the Schools. No action ever taken by the Board of 
Regents has met with such widespread approval and acclaim, 
and it must never be forgotten that the Statement was writ 
ten by all the thirteen Regents working together, that the 
hand of each is there, and that of the thirteen, eight art 
Protestants, two are Jews and three are Catholics. 

The Statement, hailing our Founding Fathers’ belief in 
and dependence upon Almighty God as the best security 
against all our dangers, proposes that each day there be 
joined with the act of allegiance to the Flag this act of rer 
erence to god: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our de 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our 
parents, our teachers and our Country”; and further pro 
poses that the day thus begun include specific programs 
stressing the moral and spiritual heritage which is America’s, 
that heritage, which, as I have stated, the Supreme Court of 
the United States once again has defined for us in thee 
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gods: “We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
appose a Supreme Being.” a 

if we are a religious people whose institutions presuppose 
; Supreme Being, then is it not fitting and proper that our 
jildren dedicate their daily labors to God by joining in this 
aaple act of reverence to Him? Surely by doing this, they 
annot possibly suffer contamination, although one of them 
shen he enters his House of Worship does not remove his 
igt, a second bows his head, and a third makes the Sign of 
the Cross. 

[submit that Dr. Julius Mark, the eloquent and erudite 
Jewish scholar and teacher, Senior Rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
f], was so right when, after reciting the Regents prayer, 
ind referring to the criticisms thereof, he preached to his 
Congregation as follows: 

“J personally regard it as an excellent innovation. 
The prayer cannot possibly be offensive to any Catholic, 
Protestant or Jew and is a recognition of the God Who, 
so we Americans have many times declared, is the Source 
of the blessings we enjoy.” 

This statement of Rabbi Mark is sound and wise—good 
Americanism. Let us realize that we are engaged not so 


through the United States of America, my car sud- 
denly developed engine trouble on the winding high- 
ways of southern Indiana. It was late at night, the rain was 
pouring, and I was in a desperate situation—not that I 
didn’t know what was the matter with my car, but there 
wasn’t a thing that I could do about it. American car manu- 
facturers seem to be so overconfident of the quality of their 
makes that they fail to include even as much as a screw- 
driver in the equipment. I stood there on the edge of de- 
sair when suddenly one of those huge trucks passed by and 
stopped. Its driver—one of those kind, friendly, ever-smil- 
ing American truck drivers—readily climbed out of his seat 
to give me a helping hand in my trouble. While my friend 
the trucker was working we started a conversation. He 
suddenly asked me a question. He said, “By the way, 
‘Buddy,’ what are you doing here in America?” I said to 
him, “Well, ‘Buddy,’ I’m writing articles. My book just 
came out recently. I am trying to speak to you people all 
over the country and to tell you how terrible life behind the 
Iron Curtain is. And then I am also a College Professor.” 
“Buddy” looked at me and said, “Oh, is that so. I thought 
you were at least a traveling salesman.” 

Well, gentlemen, I think that “Buddy’s” thinking re- 
flected the thinking of a rather large sector of the Ameri- 
can people. And the more I think about this conversation, the 
more I am convinced that “Buddy” was right; namely, I 
am, after all, a traveling salesman. I am a traveling sales- 
man of a merchandise which is very difficult to sell. I am 
a traveling salesman of truth, and you know, gentlemen, 
that truth hurts. Truth disturbs your complacent dreams. 
Truth just wakes you up, and people generally do not like 
to hear the truth. I am a traveling salesman of truth as 


| FEW months ago, on one of my usual lecture tours 





I learned it—the terrible truth—during the more than four 


much in a cold war, or in a hot war, as in a spiritual war. 
Let us resolve to bend every effort to train our children to 
face the danger unafraid; united in their respect for one an- 
other and their reverence for Almighty God, their Creator. 

Yours, then, is the heritage and the challenge! Yours is 
the high calling and the clear duty of keeping unsullied the 
American doctrine: Faith in God, from Whom all blessings 
flow; Hope in the future of this great Country; Charity to 
all, and malice toward none. 

Go forth, my classmates of The Rising Generation, and, 
through all the years that for you are yet to be, impart the 
wisdom you have garnered at St. John’s; reflect in your daily 
lives something of the goodness and something of the glory 
of The Kindly Light penetrating and dissipating “the en- 
circling gloom.” Returning ever to St. John’s, bearing the 
scars of your battles and the banners of your victories; and 
how proud she will be of both! Turn always to St. John’s 
for encouragement and for refreshment; and how happy she 
will be to pour them out in abundance upon you—her chil- 
dren—she, who is an example par excellence of the great 
Cardinal’s classic definition of an ideal university: “a seat 
of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the faith, an 
Alma Mater of the rising generation.” 


“IT Saw Stalin’s Timetable” 


HOW TO UNDERMINE THE RUSSIAN WAR PREPARATIONS 
By NICHOLAS NYARADI, former Minister of Finance, Hungary 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, June 9, 1952 


years behind the Iron Curtain while I was fighting a des- 
perate and losing battle against advancing Communism in 
my own country, and while I was negotiating with top 
Soviet officials in Moscow. 

I am going to tell you the truth. I am going to tell you 
about a question which is a question of life or death to every 
single American today, because I am going to tell you that 
I saw Stalin’s timetable. I saw Stalin’s timetable not be- 
cause Stalin showed it to me, but I was in a position to see 
his plans for coordinating economies, concentrating military 
powers, preparing his people, psychologically in this dreaded 
“hate America” campaign for a final showdown. 

I am always amazed, gentlemen, to hear some very promi- 
nent Americans say that the very last thing Stalin has in 
mind is a shooting war with your country. Well, I should 
like to tell you, of course, that Stalin would be happy if he 
could get around without a shooting war: if he could bleed 
white your economy; if he could infiltrate your country on 
the social level; if he could cause disorders here. But I am 
telling you that a shooting war is not out of the question. 
It is a pity that Americans, and sometimes leading Ameri- 
can statesmen, don’t read books, because I think that the 
statesmen of the West who sat down at the Conference 
Table at Teheran, at Yalta and at Postdam, believing that 
Russia was a faithful and trustworthy ally of the United 
States of America, would have eventually changed their 
opinion, if they had read there in the Lenin Library in Mos- 
cow the book of Lenin which I happened to read, and in 
which Lenin said that there will be a series of conflicts in the 
world until it will come to the final clash between the forces 
of Communism and capitalism. And now I am quoting Lenin 
verbatim: “And at the end of this last showdown, the funeral 
dirge will be sung either over the tomb of Communism, or 
over the tomb of capitalism.” 
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Well, gentlemen, I saw Stalin and his henchmen working 
in order to make this prediction of Lenin come true. I 

saw that the basic principle of his policy was, is and will be, 
the destruction of America; the destruction of the last stum- 
bling block on the road leading towards Communist world 
domination. When I am speaking to you about Stalin’s time- 
table, gentlemen, I am sorry to tell you that we here al- 
ready are running on borrowed time, because Stalin’s time- 
table is overdue. I saw his preparations, I saw his plans, 
and I know that Russia was to have reached its maximum 
capacity, both in the military and in the economic fields, by 
the end of last year. By the end of last year, 1951, Stalin 
had achieved about the maximum economic and military 
strength which he can muster. 

Now, if we want to discuss Stalin’s timetable, we have 
to see three angles of it: the economic, the military and the 
psychological angles. Well, gentlemen, as far as the eco- 
nomic angle of Stalin’s timetable is concerned, I can tell 
you that there are different ways of getting acquainted with 
the wonderful products of the marvelously efficient industries 
of your beautiful city, Detroit. I happened to be here in 
Detroit in 1936 and in 1938, but I can tell you that the 
place where I saw what Detroit is able to do, what Detroit 
is able to turn out, was not Detroit; it was Moscow. It 
was Moscow where I went through the great ZIS automo- 
bile, truck and tank factory; the factory called after Stalin, 
Zavod Imeni Stalina. And I saw in this factory, gentlemen, 
a huge modern assembly line which came from your beautiful 
city. When I was guided through this immense factory I 
saw not less than 950 huge machines, mostly big machine 
tools, still bearing the labels, “Made in the United States 
of America” —mostly in Detroit. 

When we speak about steel capacity, when we say that 
the Russians today have 30 million metric tons of steel pro- 
duction a year, please do not forget that 68 blast furnaces 
were sent to Russia during the war from this country in 
the form of lendlease. You know better than I what the 
capacity of 68 blast furnaces is. At the same time, I should 
like to warn you of underestimating Russian steel produc- 
tion. It is one-third of your steel production, of course, but 
please do not forget than ever since 1945 about 90 per 
cent of Russian steel production has been channeled into 
war industry, for the use of the Red Army. They didn’t 
build skyscrapers, they didn’t build pleasure boats, they 
didn’t built automobiles and they didn’t build refrigerators. 
They built tanks and guns and shells and jet fighters. So we 
can say that in spite of their relatively low steel production, 
the Soviet Army had at its disposal until now more steel 
than either the American Army or any other army in the free 
world, or I could say, all the armies in the free world to- 
gether. 

Well, naturally, how Stalin has achieved this is very 
simple: squeezing out the last drop of blood; squeezing out 
the work, the labor and the sweat of the millions and mil- 
lions of the Russian people. The result: a Soviet Army which 
is better equipped today that is the American Army. The re- 
sult, gentlemen, that according to statistics which I have seen 
in the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, five-sixths of Soviet 
industrial production is going directly or indirectly for war 
purposes, and only one-sixth of Soviet industrial production 
serves the purpose of consumer’s goods. 

You well know, and I don’t want to repeat to you, what 
the military preparations of the Soviet Union are. You well 
know that they have today under the colors an army which 
is almost five million men strong, the strongest army in the 
peacetime history of the world. But what you might not 
know is that I was able to see little fragments of the plans 
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for a Soviet mobilization, according to which I was able 
see that within six months of the start of an eventual Ms 
the Soviet Union would be able to send another ten mill 
men into the front lines, which would bring up the tot 
number of the Soviet Army to fifteen million men, ]f yoy 
add to this the five million men of the Chinese Communis 
Army, and the two millicn men of the Soviet Eastern Eun. 
pean satellites, you will see that in case of a war, you woulj 
have to reckon with a twenty-two million-man strong Com. 
munist Army on the American defense perimeter. 

To make the picture a little bit darker, I should like to 
tell you that I was amazed and pleased at the same time 
when I came to this country and saw how you people ane 
providing for your citizens who serve in your armed forces 
I was amazed and pleased to see that those young boys 
traveled in sleeping cars, ate their meals—very rightly 
—in the dining car, and had all the luxuries—the cigarets 
the chewing gum, the baths, the clean towels and everything 
As a result of this, gentlemen, if the American Army fights 
in the front lines, for every ten men in the front lines you 
need twenty-six men in the rear to supply then with all th 
necessities that your country so rightly and so generously 
gives to its fighting sons. 

I have seen, on the other hand, the Russian Army fight- 
ing around Budapest, my native city, and I was able to ob- 
serve that as far as their shipments were concerned, all they 
got was guns and ammunition; no food, no medical sup. 
plies whatsoever. Hungarian country doctors told me that 
if they didn’t take care of the Russian wounded, they were 
just left dying in the trenches because there wasn’t any Rus. 
sian Red Cross ambulance to pick them up. And officers only 
have the right for immediate medical treatment, and only 
from the rank of Major upwards. And at the same time, 
they didn’t get food. There wasn’t any chow or K-ration, 
If they found a few carrots or potatoes in the ground, they 
had to eat. If not, they went hungry. Another very well 
established means, of course, in the Soviet Army, was loot- 
ing ; looting the pantries of the peasants—of the civilian popu- 
lation; looting the warehouses, the depots and so on. Well, 
this was the way the Soviet High Command supplied it 
fighting armies in Europe, and as a result of this, for every 
ten Soviet soldiers in the front lines, they have nine back 
in the rear to supply them. Compare this to the ten to 
twenty-six ratio of the American Army. 

Well, gentlemen, as far as the military is concerned, the 
Soviet Union is ready to fight: it has made its concentre- 
tion of troops; it has made its concentration of economic 
power. The only deterrent in its economic concentration of 
power was the ban that your government imposed on March 
1, 1948 on the exportation of strategically important ma 
terials. “Co my great delight, I can tell you that this has 
wrecked Stalin’s timetable to a considerable extent. But of 
course he was able to do very much about it. He was able 
to do very much about it because he was very busy keeping 
up a smuggling operation and also keeping up legal ties with 
the West. Your British allies, for instance, convinced you 
way back in 1949 that textile mill equipment is of no stra 
tegic importance whatsoever; therefore, reluctantly you 
agreed that the British could ship the dismantled equipment 
of a British textile mill to Communist Poland, in exchange 
for some hams, bacon, eggs and other foodstuffs which the 
British were anxious to get from a non-dollar area. Well, 
the British got perhaps a larger ration of ham and eggs, 
but what Poland got was a complete textile mill, which is 
today working 24 hours a day sending uniform fabrics for 
the Red Army, as a “non-strategical” item, to Russia. 

At the same time, Communist Hungary was allowed to 
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make a deal with the Marshall Plan dollars allocated to 
Austria. Austria needed some foodstuffs. Communist Hun- 
gary readily sent them, taking them away from its own citi- 
zens who are going hungry. But this of course doesn’t bother 
the Communists. They sent the foodstuffs to Austria. Do 
you know what they got in exchange for it? Marshall Plan 
dollars for buying cotton in America! The cotton was 
bought in America by the Hungarian Communist Govern- 
ment, shipped to Hungary, worked through the Hungarian 
Soviet-owned textile mills, and the American cotton reap- 
peared as Red Army uniform fabric in Soviet warehouses. 

So this is the way, of course, that Stalin tries in one way 
or another to circumvent this very healthy ban on the ex- 
portation of strategic materials. In my belief, gentlemen, 
the only way to scatter Stalin’s economic timetable, with 
relationship to the East-West trade, is very simple. Today, 
the whole Soviet orbit is turned into a military camp, and no 
matter what material you ship into a military camp it be- 
comes of military importance. Wood and glass are certainly 
not strategic materials, but if you ship them to Russia and 
the Russians use them to frame Stalin’s picture, which they 
hang up in the barracks to lift the morale of Soviet troops; 
then, of course, wood and glass become of military import- 
ance, too. In my belief, there is only one way to trade with 
Communist Russia—one safe and secure way—and that is 
not to trade at all. 

Besides the economic and military preparations, which 
we certainly couldn’t outline here in all their extensive elab- 
oration, I should like to add one more thing. You know 
very well that Stalin is, after all, a clever politician, and 
that after this terrible suffering that the war imposed on the 
Soviet people he certainly woud have lifted all those restric- 
tions, if for nothing else but psychological reasons. Even so, 
after the sufferings of the war, he decided to go ahead with 
his program of expanding his military machine, but he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have done it if he hadn’t had in mind Lenin’s 
final prediction about the funeral dirge being sung over one 
of the two greats. 

There is finally a third angle in Stalin’s timetable and this 
third angle is the psychological angle, which I might tell 
you is just as important—even more important, perhaps— 
as the military and economic angles. The reason for this is 
very simple. Communism as it is now is more than the 
armed power of a great country. Communism is more than 
an army. Communism is more than 20,000 jets or 50,000 
tanks. Communism is an ideology. It is a philosophy. If I 
can use this word, it is an evil religion. And, therefore, 
perhaps the most dangerous sector of Stalin’s timetable is the 
psychological sector; the psychological sector which has a 
Positive and a negative angle. The positive angle is the 
amazing fact that the Soviet people seemingly support this 
aggressive policy of Stalin. The negative angle—I’m sorry 
to say, gentlemen—is the even more amazing fact that the 
American people, or at least the great majority of them, are 
still reluctant to recognize the greatest danger in the history 
of their nation. 

As far as the positive sector of this psychological angle 
is concerned, I saw it for the first time when I was hiding 
in the basement of our house in Budapest behind a tremen- 
dous coal pile. I was hiding there because I was involved 
in the anti-Nazi underground, and the German Gestapo, 
which occupied the city, was after me. The Germans and 
the Russians were fighting in the streets of Budapest. And 
here, behind my coal pile where I had a tiny little window 
to the street, I saw that the Germans had built a barricade 
from cobblestones and from some trolley cars at one end of 
the street, which blocked the Russians from reaching the 
Danube bridges. And I saw the Soviet infantry concen- 


trating a division there at the end of the street in order to 
storm this barricade. They couldn’t use artillery because 
the street was narrow and short. Therefore, they decided 
upon a direct infantry attack. And then I saw the Com- 
manding Russian officer, a Major-General, give the order to 
his soldiers to attack—and what followed was really breath- 
taking. The first row of attacking Russian soldiers stood up 
and firing their tommy guns began to march straight for- 
ward towards the German position. They were all .killed 
by the German machine guns before they reached the bar- 
ricade. We here in the West, and of course also in Hun- 
gary, always train our soldiers when they attack to try to 
protect themselves, hide behind a tree, behind a wall, in 
trenches; to jump, run, lie down. Well, this wasn’t the case 
with these Russian infantrymen. On the command of their 
officers, like automatons they marched one wave after the 
other, one line after the other, into their certain death. There 
were mountains of Russian bodies piled up before the Ger- 
man barricade when finally the last attacking waves of the 
Soviet infantry, under the protection of the bodies of their 
dead comrades, reached this line and killed all the Ger- 
mans. 

Well, gentlemen, this wasn’t the Kamikaze spirit that 
your soldiers reported from the Japanese front. This wasn’t 
a heroic self-sacrifice. ‘This was an incredible indifference; 
an incredible indifference with which the Russian soldiers 
followed the orders of their superior, and it seemed to me 
that they died easier than you or I would drink a glass of 
water. This incredible attitude that the Russians call the 
“Nichevo” attitude—“I should worry; I am not interested” 
—is not caused by the Russian soldier’s love towards Stalin. 
It is not because he is happy. It is not because he is enthu- 
siastic about the Communist regime. It is very simple, how- 
ever, because of the lack of comparison, the average Rus- 
sian doesn’t know how downtrodden, how enslaved, how 
miserable, he really is. The Iron Curtain works well. It 
keeps away Western influence from Russia, and it keeps the 
Russians away from the West. 

We said in Hungary that when the Russian troops came 
to Europe—to Berlin, to Vienna, to Budapest, to Prague-— 
Stalin made two great mistakes: he showed the Russians 
to Europe, and he also showed Europe to the Russians. But 
in the great majority the Russians have no idea what is going 
on over here. 

If we speak to them over our radio broadcasts about our 
ideals of life, our conceptions of human rights, it is exactly 
as if you would speak to a man who was born blind, about 
the difference between light blue and dark blue, because he 
hasn’t the conception, he hasn’t the imagination, he hasn’t 
the fantasy, at all. 

One more thing. This that I have told you is the psy- 
chological difficulty in the way of our broadcasts, but there 
is a technical difficulty, too. This technical difficulty is the 
lack of individually-controlled radio sets in Russia. The 
great majority of the Russian people—exactly 99 per cent 
of them—have in their rooms, in their houses, in their work- 
ing places, in their factories, or in their collective farms, 
nothing else but a loud speaker which is connected with a 
central set which is manned by the Political Commissar, by 
the House Trustee, or by some other trusted Communist 
official. It is this Commissar who turns the knob of this 
central station, and all you can hear over the loud speaker 
is the official Soviet Government program of the Soviet radio. 
And I bet you my life that this Political Commissar won’t 
tune in the Voice of America, or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation programs. So that practically 99 per cent of 
the people don’t hear it. The one per cent who have per- 
mission to have individual radio sets are all the trusted mem- 
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bers of the Communist Party. They are the ones who do 
not want to hear what we are going to tell them. 

When I hear about the wonderful efforts which the Voice 
of America, for instance, or the B.B.C., is making, in order 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain with radio broadcasts, by multi- 
plying the power of the transmission towers, by sending spe- 
cial boats circling Russia, to pierce the curtain of lies with 
the voice of truth, I can tell you only that it is exactly the 
same as if you talked to a man and found out that he was 
deaf. You raise your voice and he still doesn’t understand 
you. And then you bring in a public address system and you 
yell. The walls will tremble and the poor man who has no 
ears will still not understand anything about it. So, no 
matter whether you increase the potential of your radio trans- 
mitters to 150,000, 1,500,000, or 15,000,000 watts, the 
fact will remain the same: without a radio receiver the 99 
per cent of the Russian people will never be able to hear 
anything of what you are telling them. 

There is of course one possibility, and the only possibility, 
to reach the Russian people. This is a possibility which has 
been tried out already on small scales, and this is the possi- 
bility of sending free balloons to Russia. I have developed 
a program which I call in my book, “The program of tan- 
gible propaganda.” I’m going to point it out to you because 
this tangible propaganda of friendship balloons is about the 
only way I believe we can really reach the Russian people. 
As wild savages are more readily impressed by bright Wool- 
worth beads than by black Gideon Bibles, so are the Rus- 
sians by foreign knick-knacks. If we were to drop matches, 
razor blades, cards of buttons, safety pins, cheap plastic toys, 
needles, spools of thread, shoe laces, lead pencils, lipsticks, 
cigarets, scissors and any of the thousands of inexpensive 
mass-produced dime store gadgets of America over the cities 
of the Soviet, all of Russia would go mad. Shoes, yard 
goods, men’s suiting, nylon stockings, cotton shirts, parachuted 
down upon Moscow would create the greatest sensation since 
the Revolution, for these are things which the Russians can 
believe; tangibles which they can see, feel, smell, use, com- 
pare. 

The propaganda also would follow a new approach. If 
such tangibles could be accompanied by leaflets showing 
Ribbentrop’s handshake with Molotov during the time of 
the Nazi-Soviet Alliance, this would have a tremendous 
effect on the Russian people, who have always been told that 
the only enemy of Nazism was the Soviet Union. Rather 
than damning Stalin to his followers, these messages would 
be human, personalized letters. An American farmer, let’s 
say, would write to a Russian farmer. He would enclose 
pictures of himself, his family and his farm. In his note he 
would say: “Why can’t we be friends? After all, we are 
both human beings. Why can’t I visit you and why can’t 
you visit me? Why is your great Stalin surrounded by a 
clique of wicked politicians who will not allow you to see 
him, allow you to leave Russia, or allow me to enter Russia? 
But because we are not allowed to meet one another and 
understand one another I send you this small gift from my 
own country.” Do you understand, gentlemen, what this 
would mean? We would pull the rug out from under the 
Russian “hate America” campaign. They who picture you 
as capitalist beasts, as warmonger hyenas of Wall Street, 
would see you as peaceloving people sending toys for their 
children, thread for their wives and shaving cream for them- 
selves. 

How they would react then to this Russian “hate Amer- 
ica” campaign if America presented them with these friend- 
ship messages and gift boxes. How it would undermine the 
Russian feeling. How it would undermine the Russian prepa- 
rations for war. How it would undermine Stalin’s psy- 
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chological weapons, according to which all of you have onl 
one thing in mind, and that is to destroy their beloved Soviet 
homeland. The Russians love their land and the only wa 
Stalin can dragoon them into the Army is to make det 
believe that you want to attack them. They believe that they 
act in self defense. 

Let the Russian housewife pick up a spool of the cheap. 
est French thread. Let her use it, compare it to Russian 
thread and see how much finer, thinner, stronger it is, Her 
conversion has already begun. Let a loyal Soviet coal miner 
pick up a bar of American soap. Let him wash with it and 
see how it lathers, how it really cleans for the first time jn 
years. Let him compare it to the grit he is accustomed to 
using. How his attitude changes. How differently now he 
thinks of America. For less money than America spends 
on unheard words we could bombard Russia with our sy. 
perior goods. 

Of course, the Secret Police would be on confiscation 
tours almost immediately, but not before Gem razor blades 
had mowed through many a black Russian beard, Watson 
needles had stitched up many a tattered uniform, and Scotch 
Tape had patched many a torn volume of Lenin. The effect 
would be tremendous. The Secret Police would say that 
these things had to be turned in on penalty of enforced labor, 
but the Russians are already resentful of the Secret Police. 
The dissatisfaction with Russian things would have begun 
and it would grow and grow. 

Mouths bright with Kiss-Proof would talk about the 
wonders of Lux, Pepsodent, Bovril, Kleenex, Nescafe, 
Morose Cossacks, redolent with Brylcreem, would mutter 
about the day when Palmolive Brushless, Baby Ruths, Kiwi, 
Listerine, Eversharp, Schick—all the improbably-named, im- 
possible products of the slaves of capitalism—fell from the 
skies. 

Although Western words are greeted with an immense 
amount of skepticism, the Russians do have a great curiosity 
about us, and so I feel now that for less money than is 
spent on unheard broadcasts, or for but a mere one or two 
per cent of the billions necessarily spent on defense prepara- 
tions, the Russians could really be reached by an inexpen- 
sively-produced shower of cheap gifts. Tangible propaganda: 
that is the cheapest and the shortest way to the Russian 
bearts and minds. That is what will defy indoctrination be- 
cause upon seeing such miraculous gadgets the Russians will 
begin to question all that they have been told about America. 
That will require no imagination for it is propaganda which 
they can own. That is the only way to capture Russian 
thought. Words alone, it seems, fail us. 

There is then also another angle, which I have called the 
negative angle of psychological warfare, and I am sorry to 
tell you that I was amazed in this regard to see the atti- 
tude of so many Americans in this country. I can tell you 
that in spite of the gloomy picture I have shown to you, you 
should not lose your hope. I was in an extremely high posi- 
tion and I was able to compare the economic and military 
strength of the Soviet Union with that of your country. I 
can tell you that you are definitely stronger if you take it 
as a full-time job. But on-the other hand, I am not so sure 
about your strength and determination in the moral and 
spiritual sector. I am amazed to see how you Americans 
take for granted all the wonderful privileges you have here. 
I am amazed to see how you live without the slightest 
knowledge of the terrible danger which threatens you. I am 
amazed to see how you have this most dangerous attitude of 
“This can’t happen to me.” I am terribly sorry to tell you 
gentlemen that Stalin has important allies in your country. 
I am not speaking only about those fools and criminals in the 
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Communist Party and their fellow travelers who want to 
yndermine your country, but I am speaking about Stalin’s 
allies in the person of those millions and millions of other- 
wise good, honest Americans whose ignorance and indiffer- 
ence paves the way for Stalin’s domination in the world. 

[ am always amazed as to the reason for this. What is 
the reason that a great people like yours, with such amazing 
results in their history, seem to be confused, seem to be 
divided on those issues on which, after all, their whole na- 
tional existence will depend? I think the only reason for this, 
gentlemen, is that you in this country have enjoyed an un- 
heard of prosperity. You haven’t had war on your own 


territory for 90 years or so. I am always shocked somehow, | 


and I always wonder how I can explain to you the Soviet 
danger when you don’t know from personal experience what 
hunger, frustration, slavery, fear and oppression are. When 
I look at my American audiences who are just as well fed, 
just as well dressed, just as self sufficient, and just as happy 
as you are here, gentlemen, I always feel that there is a 
gap between us. There is a gap between us not because we 
speak different languages, but there is a gap between us be- 
cause our experiences are so different. When I look at your 
group, I always think about the fact that I lived once in a 
city which was just as beautiful, just as happy, just as big 
and just as colorful as any of your great American cities. 
We had 1,500,000 happy men, women and children, 
working, living and playing in this beautiful city, which was 
once called ‘“The Queen of the Danube,” and then .. . hell 
broke loose. First the Nazis marched in and then the Rus- 
sians came. Those two evil giants, the Nazis and the Com- 
munists, battled in our streets, battled in our apartments, 
in our houses, in our squares and in our gardens for two long 
months. One and one-half million civilians lived down in 
their basements and in the air raid shelters, and for two 
months we went without food, without water and without 
medical supplies. Six thousand of our babies died because 
we didn’t have a cup of milk to feed them. If we wanted to 
drink we had to melt the dirty, filthy snow in our palms 
because the waterworks was not functioning and we didn’t 
have fuel to warm the snow. If we wanted to eat, at night- 
fall when the bombing of the city stopped for a minute the 
population rushed out to the ruined streets and there in the 
ghostly light of the burning houses we hacked off big chunks 
of flesh from the carcasses of dead Army horses and ate 
this meat raw because we didn’t have fuel to cook it. 
Well, gentlemen, when I look at you, and when L still 
remember the horrible taste of this raw horse meat on my 
palate, I am desperate. How can I ever explain to you what 
God has really done for this country of yours? How can I 
ever tell you about your privileges ?—and I don’t mean even 
your automobiles, your refrigerators and your washing ma- 
chines, which are all unheard or miracles for 90 per cent 
of the people in the world. I don’t mean even your super- 
markets, in which the wasted food could feed an entire 
European city for a month. When I am speaking about your 
privileges, I mean that it is your great privilege to go to bed 
at night and wake up in the morning in the same bed, be- 
cause in my part of the vorld, among 800 million people, the 
hours between midnight and 4:00 in the morning are hours 
of anxiety, fear, terror and frustration. ‘hat is the time 
when the Soviet Secret Police go out for their roundups. 
They round up families, houses, entire cities, or even entire 
countries. They take the people to jail, to concentration 
camps or to the gallows. If someone knocks on your door 
at that time of the night, behind the Iron Curtain, your 
heart beats up in your throat and you know that you are in 
for the trouble of your life. You happy people certainly 
don’t get a heart attack if your doorbell rings in the middle 
of the night. All you might think is that the milkman was 


out a little bit early on his daily route, or that it was a 
Western Union boy delivering a telegram—if he wasn’t on 
strike. In the worst case, it might be your neighbor who had 
mixed up your door with his. 

Well, gentlemen, you don’t seem to know and to appre- 
ciate these privileges. And if you do not know these privi- 
leges how will you stand for them, how will you defend 
your institutions if it comes to it? I am firmly convinced 
that organizing a Crusade For Freedom in order to bring the 
truth to the oppressed nations of Communist Russia and 
the Soviet orbit, to beat the Great Lie with the Great Truth, 
is not enough. You should extend the Crusade For Free- 
dom in the way that I told you here, but besides, what you 
need the most I believe is a Crusade For Freedom in Amer- 
ica’s own back yard to teach your people what it means to 
be an American and what it means to live in this country, 
which I am telling you is really God’s own country. 

You know, gentlemen, the reason I tell you this is very 
simple. You of course are very happy that you have a home, 
that you have a job, that you have a desk, that you have an 
income and that you have a bank account. You haven’t gone 
through what it means to come to the bank and find a poster 
on the door saying that the bank is nationalized and your 
account confiscated. You haven’t gone to your farm and 
seen the Communist Party taking it over for the purpose 
of a collective farm. You haven’t gone to your factory or 
to your shop and seen the Workers’ Council throw you out, 
in the good case, or arrest you, in the bad case. 

But, I went through all this. I lost everything. I was 
a very wealthy man in my own country, and I have lost not 
only my job, and not only my belongings, which were all 
confiscated by the Communists, but what is worse, I have 
lost my citizenship because my country was enslaved, and I 
have lost every single relative and friend of mine who re- 
mained behind the Iron Curtain. My wife and I were able 
to flee. The rest of them were arrested. We don’t know 
whether they have been killed, whether they are in Siberia, 
or what has happened to them. The reason I am telling you 
this is because it is a human characteristic that you cannot 
really appreciate things until you have lost them. I don’t 
want you to lose these things. I want you to appreciate 
them beforehand. The reason again why I am telling you 
this, gentlemen, is very simple. We here in this room today 
have many different things in our backgrounds, but we might 
have one thing in common: and that is that I, as so many 
of you here in this audience, am the father of an American 
citizen. I have a little boy who was born in this country two 
years ago. His name is Johnny. Today I am telling you this 
because the only thing that I shall be able to give Johnny is 
that he will be able to live in a strong and free country, in 
a country like America always has been. 

You see, my little son will never sit in the lap of his 
grandfather. He will never know how his grandmother 
would kiss him. He won’t have relatives. But he will have 
friends. The only asset which he will have in his life will 
be his memories that he will get in this little back yard of 
ours in Peoria, Illinois where he will grow up together with 
the other kids—with Pete and Paul and Billy. This will 
be the only background which this boy will get. My wife 
and I have lost everything that human beings could lose in 
their lives. I am warning you—warning you very strongly 
—because the only way that I can preserve my son, the only 
way that I can make my son happy, is if you people will 
maintain America as I always knew it and as it always has 
been, because, believe me gentlemen, the only guarantee for 
my Johnny, and for the millions of other Johnnys and Marys 
in this great country is a strong, a powerful, a free and 
democratic America. 
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Significance of the Spoken Word 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD is greater today than at any time in history. Leaders in all fields 
of endeavor are continually being requested to address associates, large audiences or to speak over the radio, 
To present and expound their ideas, plans and accomplishments in a forceful, understandable and interesting 
manner they must be proficient public speakers. 

VITAL SPEECHES, by presenting the speeches of national and international leaders on the serious prob- 
lems of the day, offers the student examples of the effective speech of today's moulders of public opinion and 
affords the opportunity to study, absorb and compare the ideas and thoughts set forth. The student will soon 
recognize the importance of the SPOKEN WORD and the necessity for fundamental training in public speak. 
ing if he hopes to attain a prominent position in any walk of life. 

That you may have VITAL SPEECHES on hand when your classes begin, please note below the peried 
during which you desire copies for classroom use and the approximate number required. After your classes 
have been established, we will bill you only for the number actually used. 


Why not try one or more issues with your class this term? 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All delivered to the same address 4 months — 8 issues 


10 to 24— $1.25 each 25 or more — $1.00 each 


Single Issues — 25 or more — 20 cents per copy 


FREE WITH GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE STUDENT—copy of the comments of Dr. Lionel Cracker, Director, Dept. of Speech, Denison University; Author of 
PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE, ORAL READING, BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SPEECH, on the skillful use of the principles of speech illustrated in the address THE ART OF CONTEMPLATION by 
Virgil M. Hancher, President, State University of lowa. 


FOR THE TEACHER—copy of Dr. Crocker's 
of the group subscription. 
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Please note the period during which you desire VITAL SPEECHES and the approximate number required. 
After your classes have been established we will bill you only for the number actually required for the class. 


We will require approximately.................... copies of VITAL SPEECHES during the period: 
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*Vital Speeches of the Day is dated the first and fifteenth of each month, delivery date three to five days later depending 
on postal distance. 
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